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INSCRIPTIONS AT SAN SEBASTIAN, 
In the cemetery on the seaward slope of 
the fortress of Monte Urgull at San Sebastian 
one sees now only these ten epitaphs re- 
lating to the British military intervention 
in the wars of King Ferdinand VII. and) 
his daughter Queen Isabel Il. Until as re- | 
cently as 1898 ([ believe) there were certainly 
others—e.q., that bearing the single words | 
' “Poor Court!” Whither, by whom, and 
why were the others removed! I have taken 
these copies in the order in which one finds | 
them when passing the enclosure from west | 
to east. | 
1. Sacred | to the memory of | Mt Duncan M | 
Farlin | late first engineer of | her most Catholic | 
Majesty’s | steam vessel | Isabella Segunda | who | 
departed this life | on the | 23" October 1839 | aged | 
50 years | leaving an affectionate wife | to lament 
his loss. | This stone was erected by the | engineers 
of her Britannic | Majesty’s steam vessels | Sala- 
mander & Comet | as a mark of | respect. 
2. + Sacred | to the memory of | John Newman. | 
Gunner R'| Marine Artillery Died 10 december | 
1836 | David Howard Gt R.M.A.| Died 4" july | 
1837. | John, Gates. Serjeant, R.M.A. | Died 5% 


ows? 


August 1837. whos® remains are Buried near | this 
place. Also of | Benj" Smith. Gunner of the above | 
{Corps who Died at Fonterabia on the 2" (°) of 
July 1837. | James Keates. gunner R.M.A. | who | 


| the spot where his remains repose & 


| del reg’? N° 


died Sept" 14" 1838. | Ber* Jordan. Gr R.M.A, Died 
28 1838 (%) | Handcock of the above 
Corps who died | at Pasages (?) I*t Jan’ 1839. | Sam! 
Redmond (?). R.M.A. Died 1839, 

3. A cross at the head of a tomb bears the 
letter = lying down in its upper limb. 

4. + Col. E. C. Ebswort | B.A.L.| OB 4 July 
1837 (sic). 

5. An engraving of the cross of the Spanish 
order of Merito Militar, which is carved on it. 

Sacred | to the memory of | Lieutenant Henry 
Backhouse | of the horse artillery | British Auxiliary 
Legion of Spain | (and cf the navy of H.B. Majesty) 
| who was killed in action | defending the lines in 
front of this fortress|on the I* Oct" 1838} His 
brother officers have erected this tablet | to mark 
t in testimon 
of | their own and of | the general esteem | with 
which he was regarded. 

6. Sacred | to the memory |! of L' Colonel Sir 
Richard Fletcher Bart | Captain C. Rhodes | 
Captain G. Collyer | Lieut L. Machell | Corps of 
Royal Engineers | who fell at the siege of | San 
Sebastian | August 31 1S13. 

7. Beneath the bas-relief representing an 
officer on horseback jumping onto a bridge: 

Al mariscal de Campo Don Manuel de Gurrea | 
muerto en los campos de Audoain el 29 de Mayo | 
1837. | su esposa, sus hijos, su amigo el ten*® gen! | 
de Lacy Evans. 

8. + Sacred to the memory of |! William L. M. 
Tupper | Colonel of the 6" Scotch B.A.L. | and late 
of the 23" R.W.F. | who at the head of his regt | 
at the taking of Ayete | on the 5‘ of May 1836 | fell 
mortally wounded | at 32 years of age. 

On the other side :— 

Consagrado a la memoria de | Guillermo L. M. 
Tupper | Coronel del 6% Escoces L.A.B. | y antes 
23 de 8.M.B. | quien a la cabeza de su 
cuerpo | a la toma de Ayete | el 5° de Mayo de 1836. 
| cayo herido mortalmente | a los 32 anos de edad. 
9. Sacred to the memory of | Colonel | Oliver De 
Lancey, | Knight of St Ferdinand. | Dep’ Adjutant 
General | British A. Legion, | who fell in the 


| moment of victory |on the heights of Hernani | 


15 March 1887—R.L.P. 

A la sagrada memoria del | Coronel Qliver De 
Lancey. | Caballero de la Orden | Militar de San 
Fernando, | Deputado ayudante general | de la 
legion Britanica, | que fue herido mortalmente | en 
el momento de la victoria | en los alturas de Her- 
nani. | el 15. de Marzo de 1837—R.1.P. 

10. + Sacred to the memory of | Sarah, the 
beloved and affectionate wife of John Callander 
Esq", | chief surgeon in her Britannic Majesty's 
service, and late inspector general of hospitals. | 
who died at San Sebastian May 31", 1837, aged 
32 years. | Also of Mary Matilda, their infant 
daughter, | who died at Santander January 19% 
1836, aged 22 months. | A la sagrada memoria de 
Sara la amada y querida esposa de )" Juan Cal- 
lander | primer cirujano de exercito al servicio de 
S.M. Britanica|y inspector general de los hos- 
pitales B.A.L. | la cual fallecio en S" Sebastian en 
31 de Mayo de 1837, a la edad de 32 aijos. | asi 
mismo aqui yace Maria Matilde | ser (sic) querida 
hija que fallecio en Santander a 19. de Enero de 


1836. a la Corta edad de 22 meses. 


is 
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During her stay at Biarritz in 1889, Queen 
Victoria visited the Queen Regent Doja 
Cristina, at the Palace of Ayete, which is 
mentioned in one of the above epitaphs, 
and which was erected in 1878. I saw Her 
Majesty drive through Biarritz on the 
way to and from the railway station on 
that occasion. No other King or Queen of 
England had been in Spain before, after 
accession to the throne. Your correspondent 
Me. Hupert of Leamington Spa, 
went from Biarritz on purpose to see the two 
queens together in Donostian on that memor- 
able day, and was surprised to find that the 
house of Ayete, about 2 kilometros outside 
the town, resembles one which belonged to 
his maternal grandfather, in Shropshire, built 
by a French architect. On the lawn in front 
of the house the Duchess of Bailén caused 
agrey marble column to be set up, with a 
cross-topped crown on its summit,and four 
slabs of white marble on its sides bearing the 
following inscriptions in roman capitals, 
painted red. The colouring has nearly dis- 
appeared, except in that which commemo- 
rates Queen Victoria. 

1. Don (<i) Alfonso XIL. | se deturo en Ayete el 
de Febrero de 1876 | levantando el bloqueo de 
San Sebastian | sitiada por las fuerzas Carlistas 
Desde el dia 28 de Setiembre de 1875, | dando 
termino a la guerra civil, | paz a la nacion y gloria 
a su nombre. | adelante el 5 de Setiembre de 
1883, | dirigiendose a Alemania 4 visitar | al empera- 
dor y rey Guillermo L. | se hospeds en esta casu de 
la duquesa | viuda de Bailén, | acompanado de su 
augusta esposa la reina| D* Maria Cristina de 
Austria, | que el dia 6 regreso 4 Madrid. 

2 D* (sic) Isabel IL. | ya descargada del grave 
veso del Reinado, | vivio en esta Morada | de la 
Viuda de Bailén, | los veranos de 1883, 
1884, 1886, | amada y amante de estos naturales. 

3. Don Alfonso XIII. | Nifto Atin, | Cuidado por 
la tierna solicitud | de su augusta madre la Reina 
Regente | D* Maria Cristina de Austria, | y acom- 
yanado de sus hermanas | la princesa de Asturias 

» Maria | de las Mercedes | y la infanta D* Maria 
Teresa, residio en Ayete los veranos | de 1887, ISS8, 
1889, | | ISOL y 1892. | 

4. Victoria Alejandra | Reina del Reino Unido | 
de la Gran Bretana é Irlanda, | Emperatriz de las 
Indias, | visito, en este sitio de Ayete,|a SM 
la Reina Regente de Espata D* Maria Cristina de 
Austria, | el 27 de Marzo de 1889. 

The following inscription in Guipuzcoan 
Baskish was placed in the portal of the oflice 
of the Crédit Lyonnais in San Sebastian at 
the beginning of 1905, on a slab of black 
marble covered by a thick sheet of glass. It 
is in gilt roman capitals. It shows that 
Baskish is not quite so extinct as some 
people suppose, and is much more correct 
than some others recently erected in the 
province. It may be rendered thus :— 


“The money and the paper of all countries is 


changed (not fricked). Letters and cheques of all 
regions are paid; yea, and also all other money 
matters of that kind for America, and all further 
money negotiations. Besides, gold, silver, and any- 
thing whatever of great value, which is desired, 
are kept in the 
Crédit Lyonnais 

hutches which stand made for that. 
Baskish is spoken.” 

Trukatzen da erri | danetako dirua | eta papera. | 
Pagatzen dira alde | guzietako letrak | eta chekak ; 
baita | ere Amerikako beste | onelako diru gai | 
guziak, eta ganeraco | diru tratu danak. | Gordetzen 
dira berriz, | artaraco eginak | dauden kucha-etan, 

nai diran urre, zillar | eta balio aundiko | zer nai 
gauza. | Mintzatzen | da Euskaraz. 

(T. Altuna, San Sebastian.) 


Diru is a corruption of Castilian dinero, 
from Latin denario. E. 8. Dopeson. 


purpose. 


SCOTTISH JUDGES: THEIR TITLES. 
Ar 8" 5. v. 206 I was permitted to explain 
the history of the titles of Scottish judges, 
which had confused so learned a student of 
our customs as my distinguished friend the 
Comte de Franqueville (‘Le Systéme Judi- 
ciaire de la Grande Bretagne,’ Paris, 1893, 
vol. ii. p. 568 foot-note), and even the ‘ Alma- 
nach de Gotha.’ The judges of the Court of 
Session by old custom on taking their seat 
on the bench assume a name of a territorial 
kind, probably because the old custom (not 
yet extinct) was to address a laird by the 
name of his lands, ey. Dumbiedykes. Thus 
on 27 May, 1532, Sir William Scott, of Bal- 
weary, became a senator of the newly founded 
College of Justice as “the laird of Balweary,” 
and he is afterwards referred to in the lists 
as Lord Balweary. His son, who was laird 
of Petgormo, also became a judge, and was 
styled Lord Petgormo, and so on to the 
present day, every judge being presumed to 
be a laird; if a judge has no lands he (as a 
rule) takes a territorial title all the same ; 
thus the present Lord Justice Clerk (the 
Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. Macdonald) is Lord 
Kingsburgh. The rule is not without many 
exceptions, for Lord Trayner, Lord Young, 
&e., simply put the title Lord before their 
surname, and this practice has some advan- 
tages, as the judge never, in fact, signs his 
title ; thus Lord Kyllachy signs ‘* W. Macin- 
tosh,” and Lord Kincairney signs “*W. E 
Gloag.” 

This year, however, a great change has 
been made by the King’s Warrant, pub- 
lished in The Edinburgh Gazette of 14 Feb- 
ruary, that judges who retire from the bench 
are to retain their titles, and that the wives 
of judges are to bear the title of Lady—thus 

| removing the awkward anomaly of the names 
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of (say) ** Lord Merchiston and Mrs. Fergu- 
son” appearing in an hotel book. The story 
is well known that when in James V.’s reign 
the wives of the judges attempted to assume 
a courtesy title, the king, who was the 


founder of the College of Justice, promptly | 


stopped the practice. “I,” said he, “made 
the carls lords, but who the devil made the 
carlines ladies?” (Note C to ‘ Redgauntlet.’) 
One observes that the public prints now 
duly announce that (say) Lord and Lady 
Merchiston were present at this or that 
public place, but it is to be feared the ladies 
may not yet be quite happy, for the titles are 


titles of oflicial courtesy, and presumably | 


the ladies, like their husbands, will sign 


their private domestic name as_ before, 
not “Zoe Merchiston,” or whatever the 


ublic judicial tithe may be. The new Lord 
-resident, it may be noted, on ascending the 
bench on Thursday, 23 February, took the 
title of Lord Graham Murray, but it is sufti- 
ciently well known that he had intended to 
be described as Lord Lynedoch both judicially 
and subsequently on being raised to the 
peerage, had not a relation objected ; his 
judicial description as Lord Graham Murray 
very shortly gave way to the peerage title 
of Lord Dunedin of Stenton. Among other 
changes on the Scottish bench which have 
recently taken place are to be noted the 
retiral of Lord Trayner, of Lord Moncrieff (as 
to whom see my note 8" §. viii. 517), and of 
Lord Young, and the elevation of Mr. Andrew 
Jameson as Lord Ardwall, and of Mr. Dundas 
as Lord Dundas. 

I may be allowed also to record the fact 
that a special supplement to 7he 
Gazette of 14 March contained a Scale of Pre- 
cedence in Scotland, which inter alia provides 
that after the younger sons of dukes come :— 
“The Keeper of the Great Seal (the Secretary for 

Scotland) (if not a Peer). 
The Keeper of the Privy Seal (if not a Peer). 


The Lord Justice General [i.c, the Lord Presi- | 


dent, Lord Dunedin]. 
The Lord Clerk Register. 
The Lord Advocate. 


The Lord Justice Clerk [i.c., Lord Kingsburgh].” | 
Then, after viscounts, &e., and immediately | 


after Privy Councillors, and before younger 
sons of viscounts, come :— 

“Senators of the College of Justice (Lords of 

Session).” 

The corresponding Table of Precedence for 
Ladies places after wives of Knights Com- 
manders of the Royal Victorian Order, and 
before wives of Commanders of that Order, 

“ Wives of Knights Bachelorand Wives of Senators 

of the College of Justice (Lords of Session). 
Taking precedence among themselves accord- 


ing to the dates of their husbands’ creation as: 
Knights or appointment as Senators of the 
College of Justice respectively.” 
The following is the warrant relative to the 
| titles of judges and judges’ wives :— 

Scottish Office, Whitehall, February, 1905. The 
ing, has been pleased to issue a Warrant under 
His Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual to the following 
effect :— 

Edward R. & I. 
Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith. 

To all whom these Presents may concern. 

Greeting. 

Whereas the Senators of Our College of Justice in 
Scotland are designated by the style and title of 
* Lord,” by which style and title, with the prefix 
of * Honourable,” they are commonly known and 
addressed during their tenure of office as Judges: 
of the Court of Session ; 

And whereas doubts have arisen as to the con- 
tinued use of such style and title by Senators of the 
College of Justice who have retired from their 
Judicial Office ; and it is expedient to remove such 
doubts, and also to define and fix the style and 
designation of the wives of Senators of the College 
of Justice; 

Now know ye that We, in consideration of cir- 
cumstances humbly represented unto Us, and of 
Our Royal prerogative, proper motion, and good 
pleasure, have ordained and do by these Presents 
ordain and declare that every Senator of Our Col- 
lege of Justice in Scotland on his retirement shall 
be entitled to retain the title of ** Lord” with tke 
pretix of ‘“* Honourable” enjoyed by him as a Lord 
of Session. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that the 
wife of every Senator of the College of Justice shall 
be entitled to assume and use the title of ** Lady,” 
and to continue to use the same during the life of 
her husband, and after his death, so long as she 
remains a widow. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, the 
third day of February, one thousand nine 
hundred and five, in the fifth year of Our 
Reign. By His Majesty’s Command. 

A. GRAMAM Murray. 
Grorce Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


ORTENSIO LANDO AND EUGENIO 
RAIMONDL. 

| ] HAVE recently acquired a rather curious. 
| Italian book which seems to demand notice 
as a flagrant example of plagiarism on a 
large scale. ‘The scope of the work may 
be best explained by a transcript of the 
title-page :— 

“Tl Dotissimo Passatempo di Evgenio Raimondi 
Bresciano, dove si leggono cvriosi oracoli, Sentenze 
graui, con precetti, & ammaestramenti Politici, 
e Christiani, pvblicati da antichi e moderni Scrit- 
tori. Ne’ quali vnita si vede tvtta la Dottrina Morale, 
| Politica, & Istorica, Opera non men vtile, che 


| 
q 
» 


| 
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curiosa, e dilettenole. Con la sua Tavola copios- 
sima delle cose pitt notabili. In Venetia, Mpcxxx. 
Appresso Gervasio Anesi. Con licenza de’ Superiori 
& Priuilegio.”—S8vo, pp. [Ixiv] 448 

Whilst the title-page gives the date 1630, 
the colophon says 1629. The British Museum 
has editions issued at Venice in 1627, 1639, 
1660, and at Bologna in 1683, 

On p. 282 begins a second part entitled 
‘Oracoli, overo Saggi Detti di Moderni 
Ingegni.’ This is simply a reprint of the 
‘Oracoli di Moderni Ingegni si d’ Huomini 
come di Donne’ (Vinetia, G. Giolito, 1550), 
issued without the author's name, but known 
to be the work of Ortensio Lando. 

The British Museum has a copy of Rai- 
mondi’s ‘Della Sferza delle Scienze,’ a title 
which recalls that of Lando’s ‘ La Sferza di 
Serittori’; but a friend who has kindly com 
pared the two books informs me that there 
is no apparent resemblance. The ‘Sferza 
was, however, practically conveyed by Ger- 
vasio Annisi in a book ‘ Della Sferza della 
Scienza et de Scrittori’ (Vinegia, 1640). 

Another of our plagiarist’s books is: 

* Delle Caccie di Eugenio Raimondi Bresciano 
libri quattro. Aggiuntoui questa nuova mpres- 
sione altre Caccie che sperse in altri libri audauano. 
—dto. 

There is no name of printer or place, but the 
dedication is dated “ Di Venetia li 14 de 
Settembre 1630.” The book, of which there 
is a fine copy in the John Rylands Library, 
contains several curious engravings of hunt- 
ing, fishing, and shooting with bows and 
arrows as well as with guns. The British 
Museum has three editions of this book, of 
which the earliest was printed at Naples in 


1626. 


Another plagiarist was Annibale Novelli, | 


whose ‘Solva di Bellissimi Dubbi’ (Piacenza, 
1597) is practically a reprint of parts i. and ii. 
of Lando’s ‘ Dubbi’ (Vinegia, 1552). Lando is 
a picturesque figure in the literature of the 


sixteenth century, as I have elsewhere | 


attempted to show (7'ransactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, Second Series, vol. xx. 
» 159). He has certainly suffered at the 
& is of the appropriators of other men’s 
brains. Plagiarism on the scale practised by 
Raimondi almost passes beyond the region 
of theft and becomes conquest. It is also 
an extenuating circumstance that he has 
added an index of fourteen pages to the 
contents of the ‘ Oracoli.’ 
Wittiam E. A. Axon, 
Manchester. 


‘Toe Beccar’s Orera’ 1x Dustix.—One 
of the Dean's letters to Gay in the Swift 
correspondence (‘ Works,’ edited by Sir 


Walter Scott, second edit., 1883, xvii. p. 152) 
bears such a palpably wrong date, that one 
wonders how the blunder has gone so long 
undetected. It cannot even be assumed that 
the date given is a misprint, as the letters 
are arranged chronologically. 

Although we know full well that the 
original production of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
took place in London on 29 January, 1727/8, 
Swift is here represented as writing to Gay 
‘from Dublin on 27 November previously, 
a propos of his piece :— 

““We are as full of it, pro modulo nostro, as 
London can be; continually acting and houses 
crammed, and the Lord-Lieutenant several times 
there laughing his heart out.” 

The exact date of the first Dublin per- 
| formance of ‘The Beggar's Opera’ has never 
|been determined, but there are stron 

reasons for believing that the event took 
place about the middle of March, 1727/8. In 
Dickson's Dublin Intelligence for 19 March 
occurs an advertisement of the publication 
of a penny broadside containing ‘ Namby 
Pamby’s New Epilogue to ** The Beggar's 
Opera” as it was Spoken at the Theatre in 


»| this City.’ Four days later the same journal 


had a paragraph quaintly setting forth that 
| “the New Opera, which is again to be Play'd to- 
| night, was on Thursday more crowded with spec- 
tators than ever, and really it is now so far the 
| Topick of (General Conversation here that they who 
have not seen it are hardly thought worth speaking 
to by their Acquaintance, and are only admitted 
into Discourse on their Promise of going to see it 
the tirst Opportunity, which is so advantageous to 
our Commedians that we are told Boxes, &c., are 
| bespoke for 16 or 1S nights to come.” 

Apparently, Gay’s opera was performed 
l|intermittently at Smock Alley until the end 
of the season in June. On the 13th of that 
| month the Franchises were ridden in Drog- 

heda, and, attracted by the crowd, the 

| Dublin company travelled thither, and gave 
|} at least two performances of the opera, with 
| Miss Lyddel as Polly. The original Dublin 
| Polly had been her sister Mrs. Sterling. 

When Smock Alley reopened for the 
winter: season, early in November, ‘ The 
Beggars Opera’ again cropped up, and was 
played for the fortieth time on 28 December, 
1728, for Vanderbank’s benefit. Under these 
circumstances, it is feasible to infer that the 
actual date of Swift’s letter should be 
27 November, 1728. 

Now that I am dealing with the fruitful 
topic of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ perhaps I 
may be pardoned for putting on record here 
a little-known fact, although one that has no 
association with the Irish stage. The piece 
which made Rich gay and Gay rich also 


— 


| 
| 
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made Bath festive in May, 1728. As I find 
no mention of this in Mr. Belville Penley’s 
book on ‘The Bath Stage,’ it may be as well 
to state that my authority is Gay himself, 
and the source the Swift correspondence. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


Kamranu Bay.—This name, now in every- 
body’s mouth, is almost universally mispro- 
nounced. The xh, which the Portuguese 
introduced into the orthography of the 
Annamite language, represents the sound of 
ny in the English name Bunyan. Kamranh 
should therefore not be pronounced Kamran, 
but as a Frenchman would treat it if spelt 
Kamragne. It is a rime to champagne, when 
the latter is properly spoken, and not angli- 
cized as “sham pain.” It would be easy to 
find other French rimes to Kamranh, but 
there are none in English. In Spanish there 
is the surname Capmany, which is a dis- 
syllable, its final ny being a consonant, and 
by no means to be sounded nee. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Norrotk Fotx-Soncs.—Some weeks ago a 
friend suggested to me the advisability of 
making a collection of these before it was too 
late, following the example of what has been 
done in some other counties. So far as 
I myself am concerned, I have attended 
many labourers’ dinners and feasts in this 
neighbourhood, but I cannot recall hearing 
a single song which could be so classified, 
though one or two such have been brought 
to my notice. However, on perusing an 
account of the Norfolk parliamentary contest 
of 1768, in which there was much ink-fling- 
ing, [ find that most of the squibs in verse 
are announced to be set to popular tunes, and 
some of these are presumably folk-songs. 
The first is headed, ** Hit ’em again, Chicken,” 
but this may be only a piece of waggery. 
The next is, ‘‘To the tune of the dust cart” ; 
the third, “ Tune, The Norfolk Freeholders ” ; 
the fourth, “To the True Blue tune”; and 
the last of the first printed set, “Tune, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” If the last 
were not again mentioned as the tune for 
another song in the same metre, one might 
suspect the whole of the supposed tunes to 
be but a part of the skit. The remaining 
songs are set out in the appendix, and most 
of these have no tunesallotted tothem. But 
the three that are given are above suspicion. 
They are: *‘ He’s as tight a lad to see to,” 
“The women all tell me I’m false to my 
lass,” and * Hosier’s Ghost.’ These have the 


genuine ring of the folk-song about them. Of 
the others some are spirited, and some, like 
*The Battle of Dereham; or, the Annual 


Norfolk Jigg,’ may have become popular 
In one of these satires there are some strong 
couplets, though marred occasionally by 
coarseness. Thus :— 

Down to thy dunghill, muckworm, and be dumb, 
Thou son of Infamy! 

There is ‘A Mock Pastoral,’ entitled * Cin- 
deretta,” which, as a specimen of satirical 
verse, is excellent. It commences :— 

Down dropt her brush, the dish-cloth thrown aside, 

And lost was all the kitchen’s silver pride. 

And then, as the maid bewails her lot in the 

success of her lover's election, which separates. 

him from her, she goes on :— 

Why in that House* shouldst thou so strive to shine, 

Is it more clean or better kept than mine ? 

Alas! I’m told (but they are lies, I ween) 

That dirty House no mortal yet could clean ; 

Rub as they will, and polish as they can, 

Pensions and bribes will iron-mould the man ; 

Go, gentle gales! and bear my sighs away ! 

Ah! why so long does Hurlo-thrumbo stay ? 

Who is the colonel here satirized as Hurlo- 

thrumbo? and who wrote the lines?) Above 

all, any information respecting Norfolk folk- 

songs in general, and the above songs in 

particular, would be welcomed. Does this 

branch interest Dr. Mann, of Cambridge, 

who has made Norfolk music his speciality ? 

Perhaps this note may catch his eye. 

HoLcomBE INGLEBY. 

Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 


Beriioz.—‘ A travers Chants’ was the title 
the French composer gave to his ‘Etudes 
Musicales, Adorations, Boutades, et Critiques,’ 
published at Paris in 1862. This play between 
two words, or punning title, seems to have 
been borrowed, consciously or unconsciously, 
from an old anonymous free imitation of the 
‘Ricciardetto,’ by N. Forteguerri (1674-1735), 
in French verse. It opens thus :— 

Je ne sais d’ott me peut étre venue 
Certaine humeur logée en mon cerveau 
])’écrire en vers un ouvrage nouveau, 
Dont la mati¢re est assez inconnue. 

Ma muse aussi l'est méme d’ Apollon. 
Fort peu lui chaut de lyre et d’harmonie ; 
A travers champ, loin du sacré vallon, 
Son chant s‘égare ainsi que son génie. 


J. 8.5. 


Wuire Breap Meapow, Bourne.—Under 
the heading ‘An Old Survival’ the following 
item is going the rounds of the press :— 

*“A curious method of letting land was again 
observed at Bourne, when the * White Bread 
Meadow’ was offered. The auctioneer is stationed 
on the Queen’s Bridge, and as each bid for the rent 
of the field is made a boy is started to run toa 
given public-house and back again to the bridge. 


* Parliament. 
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The person whose bid is unchallenged when the 
last boy returns to the bridge is declared to be the 
tenant of the land for the ensuing year. Mr. F. G. 
Shilcock, on Friday of last week, let the land by 
this method, when a tenant was found at a slight 
increase on last year’s rent. From the income 
arising from the rent of the field a cheese and 
onion supper is provided at the house to which the 
boys run. Two trustees are elected after the supper 
to receive the rent and distribute the surplus in 
white bread. Every house in that part of the town 
known as Eastgate receives a 4lb. loaf of white 
bread.” 
{t would be interesting to learn more of this 
*‘old survival.” 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 

[ Reference was made toit by Mr. E. H. Cotemas 
at #" S. vii. 447. ] 


Lyty’s ‘Eupnves anp nis ENGLAND.’ — 
In Prof. Arber's reprint of this book, issued 
in 1868, the following passage occurs at 
p. 248 :— 

“In fayth Euphues thou hast told a long tale, 
the beginning I haue forgotten, ye middle 1 vnder- 
stand not, and the end hangeth not together,” 


which is apparently an adaptation of the 
following :— 

“T remembre nat, what thou sayddest in the 
begynnyng of thy tale, and therefore I vnder- 
stand nat the myddis: and thy conclusion pleaseth 
me nat.’’—‘ Mery Tales and Quicke Answers,’ 1567, 
ed. Hazlitt, 1864, Tale xxxiiii. p. 47.” 

See 9" S. viii. 297, 380; ix. 324; xi. 84. 

F. 


Tue Bett” Ixx, Hotporn 
In 7he Builder of 7 January is a drawing of 
the tablet which used to be embedded in the 
front wall of the “Old Bell” Inn, Holborn 
Hill, and which is now in the Guildhall 
Museum. In the accompanying note the 
coat of arms carved on the tablet is stated 
to be the arms of Gregge. All the other 
writers that I have been able to consult agree 
in stating that they were the arms of the 
Fowlers of Islington. Among others, John 
Timbs, in his ‘ Curiosities of London’ (1850), 
and Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., in his ‘ Lon- 
don Signs and Inscriptions’ (1897), p. 142, 
say that this is so. The latter author gives 
an account of this family, and adds in a note: 
“T have not been able to find proof positive 
that a Fowler owned this property. The 
house, though of respectable antiquity, is 
much more modern than the arms.” 

The odd thing is that Messrs. Timbs and 
Norman both describe them as *‘ Azure, on 


a chevron argent between three herons as | 


many crosses formée gules,” and it is obvious 


| arms on the tablet in question in any one 
| particular. 

| My own heraldic knowledge is only ele- 
mentary, but I should describe it as—Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, between two chevronels, or 
rather couples-close, three trefoils slipped ; 
2and 3,a plain shield charged with a bird 
which may be meant for a heron, but which 
looks more like a cross between a dodo and a 
pelican. 

And yet this seems to be the same tablet 
that Mr. Norman refers to, for he continues: 
“They [the arms] are surmounted by an 
esquire’s helmet with a crest which seems to 

| be an eagle’s head with a sprig of some sort 
in its beak.” Surely, the “sprig of some 
sort” is plainly a trefoil, as in the arms. 

It would be interesting to learn on autho- 
rity whose arms those on the tablet really 
were, and how the discrepancy which I have 
pointed out can be accounted for. 

ALAN STEWART. 

7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


Great Queen Street, Nos. 74, 75.—These 
premises, which were situate on the south 
side of the street, nearly at the rear of New- 
castle House, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
were recently demolished for the forma- 
tion of the new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, although not so ancient as 
other premises in the neighbourhood, are yet 
of suflicient interest to deserve a passing 
notice. The front was modern, having been 
erected some twenty-five years ago, but the 
rest of the building dated back to the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, and 
was probably the oldest printing-oflice in 
London. 

The two houses Nos. 74, 75, Great Queen 
Street, were for many years in the occupation 
of Messrs. Cox & Wyman, printers to the 
East India Company, and all the printing in 
connexion with the Company, both English 
and vernacular, was executed on the pre- 
mises until the transference of the Company 
to the Government in 1874. Col. Shake- 
speare’s ‘Hindustani Dictionary,’ a work 
necessitating great labour and accuracy in 
printing, was also produced here. 

The Belle Assemblée, a fashionable magazine, 
of which Douglas Jerrold is said to have been 
the editor about 1825, was printed here, and 
here Laman Blanchard is said to have filled 


| the oftice of printer’s reader. 


The Builder journal was printed by Messrs. 
Cox & Wyman almost from its commence- 


ment, the paper having been, and I believe 


still is, the property of the Cox family. 
Benjamin Franklin is stated by some 


that this description does not tally with the| writers to have worked at Nos. 74, 75, Great 
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Queen Street ; but this is an error, the only 
place in which Franklin worked on his first 
visit to this country having been Watts’s 
printing-oftice in Wild Court, now demolished. 
An old hand-press, said to have been the 


identical press on which Franklin worked, | 
and now in the Philadelphia Museum, U.S.A., | 


was for some time in use in Messrs. Cox & 
Wyman’s oftice, and this circumstance may 
have given rise to the story of Franklin 
having worked there. 

The front portion of the premises (No. 74) 
was the residence of Mr. Edward Prescott 
Holdway Knight, a comedian of some cele- 
brity, he died here 21 February, 1826, aged 
fifty-two, and was buried in St. Pancras 
Church. Knight’s son, J. Prescott Knight, 
R.A., Secretary to the Academy, was, 
believe, born in this house. Jonn Hepp. 


Tue Camrpen Mystery.—This story is 
retold by Mr. Andrew Lang in his * Historical 
Mysteries,’ 1904, pp. 55-74. William Harrison, 
Lady Campden’s agent, is stated to have been 
collecting his mistress’s rents on 16 August, 
and Mr. Lang begins his doubts about the 


narrative by remarking that “ August seems | 


an odd month for rent-collecting, when one 
thinks of it.” But at the present day, in that 
very neighbourhood, the “ half-quarter,” as it 
is called, is commonly fixed by the agent for 
the rent-audit. So that in 1660 an agent 
who had togo round to collect the rents from 
the tenants, instead of having a fixed day 
and place for their receipt as now, would be 
quite likely to be so engaged on 16 August. 
Mr. Lang ought to know, though Harrison 
did not, that Wisbech is not ‘tin Lincoln- 
shire” (p. 70); and on p. 64, 1. 2, “1559” 
should be 1659. W. C. B. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Ditton Famity.—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 19 Octo- 
ber, 1850, appeared a query from my father, 
John Francis Dillon, under the pseudonym 
Francis, regarding issue of the younger sons 
of the first Earl of Roscommon. On 7 Decem- 
ber (1** S. ii. 468) was printed a reply, signed 
An HIBernian, with the address Mivart’s 
Hotel, London. The information given in 
the reply was, and is, very important to 
me. I am engaged in tracing a pedigree of 
my family, and I shall be very grateful if, 
even at this distance of time, any reader can 


put mein communication with AN HrBperNIAN 
or his descendants. Francis F. Ditton. 
Auburn, Bellevue Road, Durban, Natal. 


Joun FaucnEerreEAUD GRIMKE, son of John 
| Paul Grimke, of Charlestown, South Carolina, 
| was admitted to Westminster School, 31 July, 
| 1765. He afterwards became a fellow com- 
|moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1774. I shall be much 
obliged if American or other correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.’ are able to furnish me with 
| particulars of his career and the date of his 
| death. G. F. R. B. 

| Samvuet Cuarres Carne, son of Samuel 
| Carne, of Charlestown, South Carolina, was 
admitted to Westminster School in 1773. At 
the age of eighteen he was admitted as a pen- 
sioner to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
|graduated B.A. 1782. Can American or 
| other correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me any 
| further information of his career ! 
G. F. RB. B. 

| Turvire. — There was a Henry Turvile 
(who spelt the name in this way), a captain 
in the navy in Queen Anne’s time. According 
to Charnock (* Biographia Navalis,’ iii. 57), 
he died in 1719. Ihave never been able to 
find out anything relating to his private life, 
‘but fancy he may have been an_ exiled 
Frenchman, or the son of one. I shall be 
| glad of details about him. 

J.K. Laucnron. 


‘* WHARNCLIFFE MEETING.”—What is this ? 
MENTOR. 
[For answers to other queries see ‘ Notices to 
Correspondents.’ } 


FirzceraLps oF Mr. 
Joseph Gillow’s ‘St. Thomas's Priory ’ (p. 156) 
is the following :-— 

** Richard Fitzgerald, an Irish barrister, of Little 

Island, co. Waterford, eldest s. and h. of Lieut.- 
Col. Nicholas Fitzgerald, M. P. for Waterford [killed 
at the Boyne, 1690),...... established his wife’s claim 
to a moiety of the Fowler estates in the case of 
‘Fauconberg rv. Fitzgerald.’ Dying sine pro/e, he 
bequeathed the manor of Pendleton, near Salford, 
co. Lancaster, and certain other Fowler estates in 
Staffordshire, to his relatives the Fitzgeralds, who 
still retain possession.” 
Can any one tell me the present repre- 
sentative of the family who benefited by 
Richard Fitzgerald’s bequest, and whether 
the manor of Pendleton is still held or claimed 
by him? STAR. 


Lorp Farru.—Is it per- 
missible to write of this deceased statesman 
as “a buried Jew”? I find the expression in 
some poetry printed by a London daily news- 
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Surely Benjamin Disraeli acknow- 
edged to no more than a Hebrew extrac- 
tion, and was wont, as most people are 
aware, at times to resent even that. The 
lines run thus : 
The statue of a buried Jew 
Looks darkly down on piles of you 
(ic. primroses). “Jew” and “you” arouse 
suspicion that fact has here been sacrificed to 
the exigences of rime, which, if so, would, I 
take it, exceed the bounds of poetic licence 
altogether. Ceci, CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

[Disraeli was a Jew by birth, which surely is an 
ample justitication for the word as here used. 
cannot see that poetical licence has been exceeded, 
or that the word is curious enough to justify the 
rather crude suspicion that it was necessitated by 
rime.) 


Intsn at Cuernourc.—In ‘ Marguerites du 
Temps Pass,’ Madame Darmesteter (née 
Miss A. M. F. Robinson) relates the story of 
“ Phillippe le Cat.” Therein she tells of “the 
numerous Irish emigrants who made up so 
large a portion of the population of Cher- 
bourg.” The date given is 1429. Can any 
reader show if there is any historical justi- 
fication for the statement } Names of authori- 
ties referring to this colony of Irish will be 
most acceptable. Suan 


Monammep'’s Witt.—Where is the will of 
the prophet Mohammed deposited ? Is it in- 
tact ! 


‘Janus; on, THe Lirerary 
ALMANACK.’—This is a collection of essays, 
ublished by Oliver & Boyd (1826), of very 
vigh character, on every variety of topic. I 
have endeavoured to trace—by internal evi 
dence—the authorship of some, but in vain. 
There is reason to believe that among them 
are to be found some unrecorded biblio- 
graphical items. Is anything known of this 


publication ? Epwarp Situ. 


_Duptey, or Letcester.—I should 

like to know something of the artist, or of 
the probable date, of a brass plaque (repoussé) 

bearing the inscription, “ Robertus Dudleius | 
Comes Leicestriw, Gubernator Belgarum.” | 
The artist's name is A. Arens. It seems an | 
excellent likeness of Leicester, with lone | 
curled moustaches, the chin whisker rather 

longer than in the commonly seen engravings, 

and with a lat much like that worn by Bacon 

in the popular pictorial representations of 

him. C. A. 

New York City. 


CirHer UseD BY Batzac.—Many years a | 
: ALZAC.—M go 
I asked whether the first section of Médita- 


We! 


| tion xxv. in Balzac’s ‘Physiologie du 
| Mariage’ was a mere mystification or a 
‘genuine cipher, and, if a cipher, for its key. 
| The one reply declared it a real cipher, but 
did not supply the key. Can any correspon- 
dent now furnish it? 

I cannot give a reference to my previous 
communication, as my search for it, under 
each likely word, through all the index 
volumes, has been fruitless. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, 8S. W. 


Netson CoLtumn.—There must be some 
mistake in the popular estimate of the height 
of this monument. It is said to be, column 
and capital, 176 ft. Gin. in height, and, in- 
cluding the statue (stated to be 18 ft.), 
193-4 ft. (Weale’s ‘Handbook of London,’ 
Bohn, 1854). But the scaffolding itself was 
only 170 ft. in height (/uc/der, 2 December, 
1843, p. 522); and “ Moderator,” writing to 
The Builder of 15 December, 1849, says :— 

“IT have gone to the best source for my informa- 
tion, and tind the height of the column as built, 
| from the top of the pedestal to the top of the 
abacus, to be 101 ft. Gin.; the lower diameter 

101 ft., and the upper diameter 9 ft.” 
| What is the truth? The Mars Ultor 
column in Rome, which served as an example 
to the architect, is only 58 ft. 


J. Hotpen 


— Two little poetical 
tracts, ‘A Few Sheaves, In-gathered,’ Rams- 
gate, printed by Edwin Peirce ; and ‘* Leaves 
from the Mind’s Diary,’ Oxford, John Oliver, 
47, George Street, are stated on their title- 
pages to be by “Dunelmiz Filius.” They are 
not dated, but are later than 1870. Who was 
| the author? 


Joun SHEPHARD, OF Doctors’ ComMons.— 
I shall be glad to learn the name and date 
of the paper in which mention was made 
during April of the late Mr. John Shephard, 
of Doctors’ Commons, in connexion with the 
resignation of the living of Eton by his 
eldest son, Canon J. Shephard. 

(Miss) J. P. Sueruarp. 
2, Mandeville Place, W. 


W. W. C. orn W.H. Artist, 1818.—I 
have a series of six pretty water - colour 
drawings of views in St. Lawrenoe, Thanet, 
which bear the above initials. One of them 
is ‘South Chilton House,’ evidently the ori- 
ginal drawing of Curling’s house from which 
was reproduced the plate at p. 226 of Cotton’s 
* Hist. and Ant. of St. Lawrence.’ Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify the artist? I 


| may add that these drawings were purchased 


‘ 
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by me at the sale of books and prints of the 
late Kenyon W. Wilkie, of St. Lawrence. 
Rt. HovenpDeEn. 
Hockeredge, Westgate-on-Sea. 


Sixteentu-Century Ecoxomist.—In MS. | 
Rawlinson D. 400 is a leaf (numbered 191) | 
from a discussion of depression of trade and | 
the like. Among other things, the author | 
says :— 

“The Cawse of decaye in alle our Trades and | 
occupaciones Comethe throwghe want of good vent 
of our Countrie Commodities, and the overmuche | 
brynging into the Land of forren Tryfling wares. 

“The Cause of that ylle vent of our Countrye 
Commodyties : And overmuch bringing in of Forren 
tryfling wares: ys Abvse practized in owre Ex- 
chainge: And transportacion of our monyes and 
Treasuer into Forren Countries.” 

The author heads his second chapter thus : 

“The second Chapter proveth howe that the 
gold and Syluer in our Monyes, ar lower valued 
heare in England then other Countries borderyng 
vppon vs do valewe and esteame of the same.” 

I shall be very glad of any help in tracing 
other parts of this book, the name of the 
author, &c. Q. V. 


can 


CHARLEMAGNE’S Roman ANCESTORS. — 
Long ago I saw ina printed folio volume of 
the seventeenth century a pedigree tracing 
Charlemagne’s descent from the time of 
Augustus Cesar through one of the great 

trician houses of Rome. Of course it must 

wholly, or in great part, spurious, but | 

nevertheless | am anxious to examine it. I 

cannot call to mind the title of the book 
wherein it occurs. Can any one help me? 
ASTARTE, 


Sack.—The writer of a “turnover” on 
‘English Drinking’ in 7he Globe of 27 April 
says, “ Mead...... still retained its popularity 
in Elizabethan days, when it was mixed with 
hops and brandy, and called ‘sack.’” What 
authority is there for this libel on Falstaff's 
favourite drink ? G. L. Aprerson. 

Wimbledon. 


Prisoners’ Crotues As Perquistres.—In 
the year 1678 Robert Green, Henry Berry, 
and Lawrence Hill were canted of the 
murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. Sen- 
tence was postponed till the following day, 
when Mr. Recorder, in praying for judgment, 
acquainted the Lord Chief Justice that “im- 
mediately after their conviction, one of the 
oflicers, a tipstaffe, pretending it was his fee, 
took their cloaths off their backs.” In reply to 
a question, the tipstaff made answer: “It 
hath been an ancient custom this forty 

ears, some of us have known it, that the 

arshall hath the upper garment of all the 


prisoners tried at this Bar”—a nice sort of 
perquisite! The Clerk of the Crown Office, 
who had known the practice of the court for 
threescore years, denied the custom, and the 
clothes were restored. It is clear, however, 
that there was some such barbarous practice, 
as Mr. Justice Wyld terms it, for when 
the Lord Chief Justice asked the tipstaff, 
“Are they in your custody, pray?” Mr. 
Justice Dolben replied, “I think they 
always plead the custody of the Marshall.” 
Perhaps some of your readers can throw 
a little light on the proceeding. One 
hardly imagine a_ grosser disrespect 
to the Court than for the officials to send 
up the prisoners for sentence in a half- 
dressed state. HoLcomBE INGLEBY. 
Sedgeford Hall. 


Beplics, 
SOUTHWOLD CHURCH: FIGURES AND 
EMBLEMS, 


(10 iii. 329.) 

From the fourteenth tothesixteenth century 
angels were often represented in sacred art as 
clothed in the ecclesiastical vestments—in 
copes, chasubles, dalmatics, and tunicles—and 
in England the stole was worn crossed on the 
breast by the priest at the altar (Fairholt, 
‘Dict. of Terms in Art,’ v. ‘ Angel’). Angels 
are represented in the works of artists of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in albs 
and stoles, and the stole is always crossed 


lover the breast (A. W. Pugin, ‘Gloss. of 


Eccl. Ornament,’ 1868). Bocquillot says that 
priests and bishops formerly both wore the 
stole hanging on each side, but that the 
Spanish bishops, by way of distinction, 
ordered the priests of their dioceses to cross 
the stole over their breast. It is said to sym- 
bolize the easy yoke of Christ ; and no doubt 
it received an additional symbolic significa- 
tion from the fact of Christ having borne the 
cross on His back, for worn in front it served 
to remind His followers among the priest- 
hood of His Sacred Passion. The Fourth 
Council of Braga (A D. 675) orders that at the 
celebration of the Eucharist the priest should 
wear his stole (and only one) so that it should 
pass round the neck and over both shoulders, 
and form a cross on his breast (Can. IV. ; 
Labbe, vii. 581). This regulation is quoted 
by Innocent IIL. (‘De Sacro Alteris Mys- 
terio,’ lib. i. c. 54; ‘Patrol.’ cexvii. 794). 
The penalty enacted for disobedience is 
excommunication. There is nothing unfair 
in assuming that it represents a long-settled 
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usage (Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Christian Anti- 
quities,’ s.r. ‘ Stole’). 

The “apron or sheet in which are small 
figures,” and which St. Raphael the Arch- 
angel holds in both hands, probably repre- 
seuts the fish captured when, as a companion 
of Tobias, St. Raphael, by means of them, 
performed the miraculous cure of the sight 
of Tobias’s father. 

At the beginning of last century a niche 
on each side of the north door of Southwold 
Church contained an angel in the attitude of 
prayer, and the porch was decorated with 
Gothic letters, similar to those of an inscrip- 
tion over the great west window, which ran 
thus :— 

SAT. EDMUND. ORA. P. NOBIS. 
Every letter was adorned with a crown, and 
the whole was skilfully executed. The fronts 
of the pews in the interior of this highly orna- 
mented church were decorated with repre- 
sentations of birds, beasts, satyrs, and human 
figures ; the ceiling was finely painted ; and 
on a screen, in the north aisle, were por- 
trayed various figures emblematical of the 
Holy Trinity and the Hierarchy, with the 
twelve Apostles, and figurative representa- 
tions of various subjects in Holy Writ (Dug- 
dale's ‘ British Traveller ’). 
J. Hotpen MacMicuae. 

The “crossed stole” is at the present day 
worn by the officiating priest at the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist in many churches 
of the Anglican communion, and in all of the 
Roman. By a bishop of either communion 
the stole is worn over the alb, but not 
crossed. The “crossed stole” would be worn 
over the alb by the officiating priest at a 
wedding, should a Nuptial Mass be following 
the marriage service. (See rubric at end of 
*Solemnization of Holy Matrimony’ in 
300k of Common Prayer.) 

In the Greek communion the epitachelion, 
corresponding to the stole in the West, is 
never crossed, being merely a broad strip of 
silk with an aperture at the top to pass the 
head through, but it is kept in place by 
means of the girdle, as in the West. Whether 
it is used or not in the marriage service I am 
unable to say. Joun Sypney Haws. 


Priests wear the stole between the alb 
(surplice) and the chasuble, crossed over the 
breast, and secured in that position by the 
girdle of the alb—nowadays only when 
officiating at Mass, formerly on all occasions 
on which the stole was worn. This vestment, 
as touching the mystery, 

“signifieth the ropes or bands that Christ was 
bound with to the pillar when He was scourged ; 


and as touching the minister, it signifieth the 
yoke of patience, which he must bear as the servant 
of God.’ 

A. I. BayLey. 


The late Dr. F. G. Lee, in his ‘Glossary of 
Liturgical Terms,’ p. 385, speaking of the 
stole, says :— 

“In the Western Church it is the custom for 
the priest when ministering at the altar to cross the 
stole on his breast, and put the ends through the 
girdle of the alb. Although this might have been 
done in early times, it did not become a gener 
custom until about the thirteenth century. 

Wa. 

6, St. James’ Place, Plumstead. 

(Mr. E. H. Coteman also quotes Dr. F. G. Lee.] 


Errcram on A Rose (10 S. iii. 309, 354).— 
Forty years ago I noted in my commonplace 
book that the four lines about which F. W. 
inquires are followed by :— 

But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
To kiss it shouldst thou deign, 
With envy pale ’twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkist turn again. 

The first four lines (mine begin “If this 
pale rose”) are by Somerville (1692-1742), one 
stanza of several on ‘ Presenting a Rose to a 
Lady on the 10th June.’ The second stanza 
was added by Congreve (see Sir H. Halford’s 
‘Nuge Metrice,’ 1842). Somerville probably 
adopted the idea from Herrick, viz. :— 

toses at first were white 
Till they could not agree 
Whether my Sappho’s breast 
Or they more white should be. 
But being vanquish’d quite, 
A blush their cheeks bespread, 
Since when, believe the rest, 
The roses first came red. 

The above, together with other epigrams 
relating to the ‘Origin of the Red Rose,’ 
will be found in Dodd’s ‘ Epigrammatists.’ 

S. Murr, 
Surgeon-General (Ret.). 
149, Oakwood Court, W. 


Rev. Epw. Wa. Grixrrecp (10" iii. 330) 
was minister of Laura Chapel, Bath, in 1820, 
according to Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 

> 


second series, part ii. p. 572. G. F. R. B. 


HaMuet (10 S. ii. 488 ; iii. 154, 
272).—Mr. Cann Hucues may like to know 
that my collections relating to East Anglia 
are still with me, and are now for sale. 

Hamcer WATLING, 

Derby Villa, 41, Pearce Road, Ipewich. 


Love's Lasour’s Lost’: rts Date §. 


iii. 265).—Mr. Prrr-Lewis says that I have 
not quoted him quite fairly in my extract 


| 
| 
te 
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from his book. I should be very sorry indeed 


| must be very fragmentary, for the published 


if I had been unfair. Let me repeat the | epitaphs of both churches and churchyards 


extract from p. 38 exactly as printed :— 


“In the year just named, however (1598), the 
Play of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost’ was shown to be an 
old Play by the announcement on its title-page that 


must be immense. A large number of these 
are hidden away in county histories and 
periodicals devoted to genealogy. A methodi- 
cal index locorum to these published in- 


it had been ‘ presented before her Highness last | scriptions on the lines of Dr. Marshall’s list 


Christmas’ and that it had been newly corrected | 


and enlarged by ‘ William Shakespeare. 


Now Mr. Pirt-Lewts introduces here quota- | 


tion marks: these would lead any one to 
suppose that the words so quoted were on 
the title-page to which he refers. In both 
instances the quotation is incorrect, as may 


be seen from my extract of the quarto title- 


page (ante, p. 170). If Mr. Pirr-Lewis was 


not quoting from the title-page, why did he | 
| student to be found at the British Museum 


introduce the quotation marks ? 


However, the inaccuracy in regard to the | 


title-page is of small importance, compared 
with the fact that Mr. Prrr-Lewis founds 
his whole argument on the supposition that 
“*Shakespeare” was Bacon’s pen-name, and 
that it was so used on the early title-pages. 
But this was not the case in the quarto of 
1598, to which Mr. Prrr-Lewis refers ; on the 
contrary, the author’s name is printed “ W. 
Shakespere.” Mr. Pirr-Lewts is careless and 
inaccurate in referring in his note to the 
“ title-page of the Folio of 1598.” I know the 
quarto of 1598, but have never heard of a/| 
Folio of 1598. 

As to the final remarks of Mr. Prrr-Lewts, 
I can assure him that, as an ardent student 
of Shakespeare, I am eager to get any new | 
light that I can possibly obtain on the} 
immortal poet’s life and writings. I have} 
waded through the volumes of Delia Bacon, 
Wigston, and the rest, including—last, but | 
not least—the book which Mr. Pirr-Lewis 
published some months ago. I find in them | 
all endless hypothesis and assertion, but not 
one single historical fact on which this modern 
theory could be reasonably constructed. 

D. R. Crark. 
Glasgow. 


SEVENTEENTH - Century Purases (10 §. 
ii. 425, 533).—Might not “Spaniard’s disci- 
oe ” refer to the ‘CX. Considerationes’ of 
Juan de Valdés, translated into Lnglish by 
Nicholas Ferrar? Mention of this work is 
made in ‘John Inglesant,’ as well as of the 
‘Spiritual Guide’ of Molinos. 

W. L. Poorer. 

Montevideo, 


Errrarus: Bistrocrarny (10 §. i. 
44, 173, 217, 252, 334 ; ii. 57, 194, 533; iii, 114, 
195).—I submit the following list of works 
Of course any such lists | 


on the subject. 


of printed parish registers is much to be 
desired. I have omitted from my list the 
titles of works on brasses and the heraldry of 
churches and churchyards, which, of course, 
deal more or less directly with the subject. 
One of the best-known MS. sources of in- 
formation is the large collection of M.L. 
formed by Thos. Hayward, of Hungerford 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 13916-13953). There 
are hundreds of other MSS. for the curious 


and elsewhere. 

Of general works on tombstone literature, 
much information, together with many curious 
cuts of headstones, mostly of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, may be gained from 
W. T. Vincent’s ‘In Search of Gravestones 
Old and Curious,” 102 illustrations, Lond., 
1896. The work is almost unique in its par- 
ticular subject. Mrs. Holmes’s ‘London 
Burial-grounds’ is also indispensable as an 
introduction to the subject. 


Dingley’s History from Marble. 1867-8 (Camden 
Society). 

ETITAPIA.—A Collection of Epitaphs to Faith- 
ful Servants. [Longmans] 1826. 

Epitaphs and Epigrams, Curious, Quaint, and 
Amusing, from Various Sources. 8. Palmer, 


1869. 

Munby (A. J.).—Faithful Servants: Epitaphs and 
Obits. 1891. 

Norfolk (H. E.). — Gleanings from Graveyards. 
London, 

Pulleyn (W.).—Churchyard Gleanings. (1839°) 


Cumberland. 

Mon. Inser. of Wigton, Cumberland. Rev. J. 
Wilson, 1892. 

Derbyshire. 

Mon. Inser. of Ashbourn, Derbyshire. Boothby & 
Seward, 1806. 

Durham. 

Mon. Inser. of Cathedral, Parish Churches, and 
Cemeteries of the City of Durham. C. M. 
Carlton. Vol. 1. — These are complete and 
verbatim, so far as they go, but no more 
volumes were published. 


Essex. 
Heraldry and Mon. Inser. in Churches and Disused 
Burial-grounds of Harwich, Dovercourt, and 
Ramsay, Essex. J. H. Bloom. 


Gloucestershire. 
Mon. Inser. of Charlton Kings, Glouc. 
Blacker, 1876. 
Mon. Inser. of Cheltenham Church. B. H. Blacker, 
1877. 


b. H. 
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Kent. 

Mon. Inser. of Holy Cross and Westgate, Can- 
terbury. J. M. Cowper. 

Mon. Inscr., &c., of Chislet. Haslewood (—). 

Mon. Inser. of Benenden, Kent. Haslewood (—). 

Mon. Inser. of St. Mary, Lewisham.—Bound with 
Registers. Lewisham Antiq. Soc. 

Mon. Inser. of St. Giles’s, Kingston, Kent, Church 
and Yard.—Bound with Registers. 

Lincolashire. 

Exact Copy of Ancient Mon. Inser. of Lincoln 
Cathedral. Robt. Sanderson, London, 1851. 
London and District. 

A Catalogue of most of the Memorable Tombs...... 
in the Demolisht or yet Extant Churches of 
London, from St. Katherine beyond the Tower 
to Temple Barre, &c. P. Fisher, 1668. 

Bunhill Fields.—Inscriptions on Tombs. 1717. 

Inscriptions on Tombstones of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane. 1831. 

Collection of Epitaphs. F. T. Cansick, 1869-72. 

Mon. Inser. of Charterhouse Chapel.—Bound with 
Registers. Harl. Soc., vol. xviii. 

Norfolk 

Sepulchral Reminiscences of Great Yarmouth. J. 
Browne, 1877. 

Mon. a for the Hundred of Holt. Walter Rye, 
SN 


Mon. Inscr. of Cromer.—A full copy in ‘Cromer 
Past and Present.’ Walter Rye. 

Rough Materials for a History of North Erpingham. 
Walter Rye, 1883. 

Northumberland. 

Richardson (—). -Collection of Armorial Bearings 
and Mon. Inser. in Parochial Chapel of St. 
Andrew, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Mon. Inser. of Edwinstow, Church and Yard.— 

Bound with Registers. 
Suffolk. 


Mon. Inscr. of St. Matthew, Ipswich. F. Hasle- | 


wood. 
Surrey. 

In Memoriam Croydensium, containing Mon. Inscr. 
from Churches, Yards, and Cemetery of Parish, 
and ‘also from Beddington, Shirley, and Ad- 
dington. 1883. 

Warwickshire. 
Description of St. Michael's Church, Coventry. 
Reader.—Gives all monumental inscrip- 


tions. 
Mon. Inscr. of St. Michael's, Coventry. J. Astley, 
ISS5. 


Wilt sh 
Copies of the Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Jas. Harris, 1825. 
Mon. Inser. of Co. Wilton. Sir Thos. Phillipps, 
1S22.—These are from the churches only. Mr. 


Schomberg, of Seend, took in hand the com- | 


pletion of the work. His notes were published 
in Mise. Genealog. et Heraldica. I do not 
know if they were completed. 

Yori shire. 

Topeliffe and Morley Mon. Inscr.—Bound with 
Registers. Wm. Smith, London, 1888, illus- 
trated. 

I have no notes on works dealing with 
other parts of the United Kingdom. For 


the colonies there is the well-known work 
of J. H. L. Archer, ‘Monumental Inscrip- 
tions of the British West Indies,’ 1875. 
F. S. SNELL. 
Boys’ High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. 


usep IN Buitpinc: SuGar IN 
Mortar (10S. ii. 389, 455; iii, 34, 76, 114, 
173).—I find the following in ‘ Notes on 
Building, &c., compiled for use in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works,’ Madras, 1862 :— 


“ Mixing of Mortars.—The use of jaghery.—When 
the mortar is brought on the work, it is again 
mixed with water, and the native bricklayers use 
a considerable quantity, and so temper the mortar 
very thin......1t has always been the custom in this 
country to mix a certain quantity of jaghery (coarse 
| sugar) in the water used in tempering mortar, and 
}experiments have shown that it exercises a 
| beneficial influence, at all events, on the first 
| hardening of the mortar. From a quarter to half a 
| pound per gallon has been found to be a good 
| proportion, the former for ordinary purposes, the 
| latter for those parts of a work which demand 
articular attention. This would correspond to 
| from 24 to 5lb. per parah of chunam.* The Madras 

data formerly allowed 5 lb. of jaghery to 1,000 

bricks, or to 7 parahs of chunam, for walls, and 1 lb. 
| per parah for arches...... Jaghery will be found more 
| useful with pure limes than with those having 
| hydraulic properties...... 
|} “Cement Chunam. — Plastering—For one coat 
| the plaster is composed of one part lime and one 
|anda half river sand thoroughly mixed and well 
| beaten up with water. The plaster is mixed up 
| with jaghery water and brought to the required con- 
sistency...... 

“For two coats.—The plaster used for the second 
| coat consists of three parts lime and one of white 
| sand, mixed as before, and afterwards ground by 
| women on a flat stone with a small stone roller. 


| 


| The plaster thus prepared is applied with care 
| about the eighth of an inch thick. te is then rubbed 
down perfectly smooth, and afterwards polished 
with a crystal or smooth stone rubber, and as soon 
as it has acquired a polish a very little fine balla- 
pum (soapstone) powder is sprinkled on it, and 
the polishing continued, &c. 

* For three coats.—...... The plaster for the second 
coat to consist of one part lime and one of fine 
river sand, freed from coarser particles and from 
clay by sifting. The third coat consists of four 
parts of lime and one of fine white sand. These, 
after being well mixed and reduced by grinding to 
a very fine paste, are put into a large earthen jar, 
size about half a hogshead, and mixed with the 
whites of eggs and tyre, or milk curds, in the pro- 
portion of 12 eggs and 14 measures of tyre to every 
parah of plaster. (Note. Sometimes half a pound 
of ghee is mixed with the above quantities of white 
of egg and tyre.) These are all thoroughly mixed 
and the ingredients incorporated. The plaster is 
put on about one-tenth of an inch thick. Imme- 
diately after this another coat of still finer plaster 
is applied, consisting of pure lime ground to a fine 
paste and mixed with water in a clean tub. This 
is put on about a sixteenth of an inch thick with 
a brash, and rubbed geatly with a small trowel 


° The parah is 20 in. by 20 in. by 10 in, 


* 
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till it acquires aslight degree of hardness. It is then 
rubbed with a crystal or stone rubber till a beautiful 
polish is produced, not forgetting to sprinkle the 
wall with fine ballapum powder during the process of 
polishing, &c. All moisture should be carefully 
wiped off, and the wall kept quite dry till all 
appearance of moisture ceases...... The plastering of 
the Madras Cathedral is deservedly celebrated, and 
though executed nearly forty years ago, it is still in 
excellent preservation. On that occasion, not only 
were all the precautions just mentioned taken, but 
the rubbing of the surface was carried on for a long 
time, and persons were employed for two months 
removing every appearance of moisture from the 
walls. Comparing this with the practice of the 
present day, it will not be difficult to account for 
the quick deterioration of the plaster that now 


takes place.” 
W. G. 


The Scalloway Castle, Shetland, was built 
to weather time. With this object the 
founder forced the inhabitants of the island 
to furnish a set quantity of the white of sea- 
fowls’ eggs for mixing with the mortar. See 
G. J. Wells, ‘ Voyage to Spitzbergen,’ p. 69. 

L. R. M. 8. 


Mr. Scurorsser (ante, p. 34) states that 
many South African tribes use bullocks’ 
blood to polish the mud floors of their huts, 
which gradually assume an _ appearance 
something like black marble; and at the 
same reference another of your correspon- 
dents speaks of the efficacy of bullocks’ blood 
for filling joints between brick and building 
stones, or to make the work more solid and 
durable. 

Mr. Nicnorson, however (p. 76), doubts 
whether blood would be used in building for 
any but superstitious reasons. But, if my 
memory serves me rightly, the stone flooring 
of the old tennis court at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, St. John’s Wood, which was pulled 
down some time in the early nineties, was 
prepared with bullocks’ blood, and I always 
understood that it was for those very quali- 
ties indicated by your correspondents, and 
to preserve a beautifully dark glossy surface, 
that it was so used. And yet the committee 
of the Marylebone Cricket Club could hardly, 
I think, be accused of superstition. 

But where, in another form, the use of 
blood as giving strength and solidity to 
building materials may savour of supersti- 


tion is when, ¢.7., we find the older genera- 


tions of Fijians burying a man—enemy or | 
otherwise—upright beneath each post of a | 
dwelling-house, in order to ensure stability 
or freedom from ills. 

I once had an amusing conversation with 
the owner of such a house (vicariously 
though, threugh the services of the local 


European magistrate, who acted as my in- 
terpreter, my knowledge of the Fijian lan- 
guage being but limited), which, as showing 
the simple- mindedness and unabashedness 
of the race and evidencing a curious bit 
of cannibal folk-lore, may be interesting to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I was on a visit in the 
mountains of Colo, in the interior of Viti 
Levu, with a small party of Government 
ofticials, and was passing the night at this 
very house. Our hesh-—whe was known as 
the “man-post-man,” and had been a great 
warrior in his day—had been entertaining 
us with the customary Fijian offerings of food, 
such as chickens, pigs, yams, &c., and in 
return we offered of our store, consisting 
mostly of tinned meats. But our host, being 
to all appearance toothless, was gene 
partial to the tinned salmon, and being of a 
very polite nature he presently began to 
apologize to me for his inability to keep up 
with us in our hungry onslaught on the good 
things provided for us, and most frankly 
gave the following explanation of the cause. 
He called my attention to the fact that he 
had no teeth, and told me that that was 
because, when a younger man, he had killed 
and eaten his brother! “And you know,” 
he confidentially added, “that with us 
Fijians, if you eat your near relations, your 
teeth always fall out.” 

And this was said without any hesitation 
to me, who then represented to him the very 
embodiment of the prosecuting majesty of 
the law, the Vu-ni-/awa (the root of the law), 
as the Attorney-General of the colony was 
called by the natives. Verily, the conversion 
of this man by the Wesleyans was complete ; 
or was it the other way ? y 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


I remember reading that Charles Incledon 
(1763-1826), the singer, on one occasion thus 
taunted a Bristol audience which had hissed 
him: ** Every brick in your city is cemented 
with the blood of a nigger.” The point of 
the gibe, I suppose, lay in the close connexion 
of Bristol merchants with the slave trade. 
Can any reader give chapter and verse for 
the anecdote ? 

In the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ sud ‘Incledon’ 
(vol. xxviii. p. 428), is a reference to‘ N. & Q.,” 


S. x. 92. There is some mistake or mis- 


print, for there is nothing about Incledon in 
that place. H. K. Sr. J. 8S. 
{The reference in the ‘D.N.B.’ is right, for 5 S. 
x. 92 contains an article by the late WILLIAM 
Cuarre.t, who in discussing the authorship of 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill’ gave the dates of 
Incledon’s engagement at Vauxhall Gardens. } 
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Bisuor Cotenso §. iii. 187, 251).—It 
may be of interest to add to Miss Rance’s 
reply that the bishop is in Crockford’s 
‘Clerical Directory’ for 1860 under ‘ Natal,’ 
but that they wiped him clean out of the 
next issue in 1865, and his name never 
appeared in Crockford again. 

On reference to the issue for 1882 it will be 
found that not only is his name left out, but 
his see of Natal is also (refer to p. lix). 


Not only this, they left out the names of | 


all the English clergy who supported him. 
Such a “party” action in a public book 
must be unprecedented, as he was legally 
Bishop of Natal to the day of his death. 
Surely books of reference for the general 
public ought not to take sides. 

Tuomas. 


SMALL Partsnes (10 §. iii. 128, 193, 274, 
317, 331).—I do not know who I. B. L. may be, 
but I imagine some visitor to Ludlow who 
swallowed any information. There is a 
dwelling-house in the outer court of the 
castle, entered from the walk, or upper way, 
which encircles the castle; and the outer 


walls are formed in some places by the outer | 


wall of the castle. Unfortunately, the castle 
itself is in ruins, and has been in this state 
for over one hundred years, as any local 
guide or ‘ Kelly’s Directory’ would show. Gas 
and water are, no doubt, in the castle house, 
but this is some distance, and separated by 
the inner wall, from the chapel, which is of 
circular form, partly in ruin and with no 
roof, and has not been used for service for 
quite as long a period as I mentioned. The 
extract from the Daily Mail of 6 May, 1901, 
is misleading and worthless as far as it 
applies to the castle proper, and it may 
be noted that it states that “service is 
only read about once a year, sometimes not 
that.” A/out isa very uncertain term, and 
may mean anything, especially when 
followed by “ sometimes not that.” 
Hervert Sournam. 


Appition To Curistran Name (10* §. iii. 
328).—No legal emg is necessary for the 
purpose of adding to the baptismal name 
another name as a forename. If a man calls 
himself by such additional name, and if other 
people customarily call him by it, it becomes 
a part of his name. But it will not be in the 
same position as his original Christian name, 
which cannot be parted -with. It will be 
more like a surname, which can be changed 
at will, subject to the above conditions. If 
a man desires to change his name by a more 
formal process, he can do so (1) by executing 
a deed poll, and having it enrolled in the 


central oflice ; the expense of this need not 
be more than about 3/. ; (2) by obtaining a 
licence from the Crown for the purpose ; 
(3) by obtaining an Act of Parliament for the 
purpose. There are, I believe. no other 
methods, and | apprehend that Nos. 1 and 2 
will not be effectual unless the above-men- 
tioned conditions are also fulfilled. See 
Davidson's ‘Precedents in Conveyancing,’ 
vol. iii, third edition, 356-63 ; Lord Justice 
James in Massam v. Thorley’s Cattle Food 
Company (Law Reports, 14 Chancery Divi- 
sion, 748,757); Lord Lindley in Earl Cowley 
v. Countess Cowley (Law Reports, Appeal 
| Cases, 1901, 450, 460). R. BapLey. 


Anybody can take any name or names 
fancied without any legal procedure what- 
ever, whether a forename or surname. It 
becomes, in case of doubt, a question of 
identity. Thus, if John Judge adds Joy as 
an additional forename it concerns nobody 
but himself; but if some one leaves John 
Judge a legacy of a million sterling (it is no 
use troubling about smaller sums in these 
days), then he will have to show that he is the 
same person as John Joy Judge before it will 
be paid to him. A ready way of showing 
this is the production of a properly (or 
legally) worded advertisement stating the 
fact, or a deed poll duly entered accordin 
to law. For either of these a solicitor shoul 
be employed. If John Joy Judge is in no 
fear of any one ever leaving him a brass 
farthing he need not incur the expense (from 
10/. to 30. 2) of a deed poll. Of course, the 
case is different with persons who are 
registered in any way—as, for example, a 
solicitor, who cannot change his name in 
any way without leave of the Court. 

Tomas. 


Apert As Poet AND MusIcAL 
Composer (10 §. iii. 308).—The following 
/entry occurs in vol. i. p. 49 of Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
| tionary of Music and Musicians’ (edition 
1879) :— 

“His compositions include: * L’ Invocazione all’ 
| Armonia,’ for solos and chorus ; a Morning Service 
linc and A: anthem, ‘Out of the Deep’; five collec- 
| tions of ‘ Lieder und Romanza’ (29 in all); 3 can- 


zonets, &c. 
W. H. Drxson. 


“Tranp”: “Ine” (10 §. ii. 348, 493 ; iii. 
98, 154).—With reference to Dr. Forsnaw’s 
statement at the second reference, on the 
authority of Webster, that the word ce was 
formerly in use as meaning an ear of corn, I 
may be allowed to say that in that part of 
Wessex’ comprised in the county of Dorset I 
have often Soned the word used, but in a 


| | | 
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restricted sense, and with reference only to 
the spears or beard of barley, which so easily 
break off and torment the men when carry- 
ing it by getting inside their open shirt 
fronts. Iam rather surprised not to find the 
word in this sense in Barnes’s ‘Glossary of 
the Dorset Dialect’ (published for the Philo- 
logical Society at Berlin in 1863), as the word 
is familiar to me from a boy. It may be in 
his later glossary, published, I think, about 
the time of his death in 1886, but I cannot 
refer to that here. 

But he gives the word hile (A.-S. hilan, to 
cover !) as meaning ten sheaves of corn set up 
in the field, four on each side, and one at 
each end, and forming a kind of roof. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, 


PaLinpRromE (10 §,. iii, 249, 310).—The 
word repum is quoted by Ducange as in 
use in medieval Latin, meaning #lwn, a 
thread. H. A. Srrone. 

University, Liverpool. 


I read arepo as a compound, a-repo, so 
“the sower by spreading keeps labour 
revolving ”—may apply to any pursuit. 


aie . 


: (10 S. iii. 267, 338).—The 
flail was in constant use in this locality forty | 
years ago. I still remember my first trial 
with the instrument, and how narrowly I 
escaped hitting my head with the “ swingel.” 

I venture to reproduce the following para- 
graph from my ‘Notes on Folk-lore.’ now 
appearing weekly in Zhe East London 
Advertiser :— 

“There is no doubt that the advent of the! 
thrashing machine has sent into oblivion the old 
form of thrashing with a flail. The work, which 
used to take up most of the winter when done by 
hand, is now accomplished in a few hours by the | 
steam power. It would almost be impossible to | 
find a farm hand whocould handle a flail with skill. 
There is an art in manipulating this unwieldy | 
instrument, as any one may find who tries for the 
first time. It is apt to approach very closely to 
one’s head, unless great care is used. The ‘swingel ’ 
(g pronounced j), as the swinging arm is called, is 
tied to the revolving joint of the handle with a 
thick thong of tough whit-leather, and is thus 
alluded to by Clare in his * Village Minstrel *:— 

While distant thresher’s swingel drops 

With sharp and hollow-twankling raps. 
I have heard of several people actually acquiring 
flails as curiosities. They would doubtless form 


quite as interesting mementos of the past as do) 
some of the curios from foreign lands.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
I have a small collection of Shropshire 
flails, which do not vary very much in size or | 


make, though from various parts of the 
county. I have not heard of the flail being 
used in Shropshire by thrashers for some 
years past. I have also got a piler, or peeler, 
which was used to detach the Jeard from 
barley, rye, or oats after thrashing. It is 
somewhat like a modern boot-scraper, of iron, 
with a centre broom-handie. 
Hersert 

Shrewsbury. 

Seven or eight years agoI saw thrashers at 
work with flails at Arnside, in North Lanca- 
shire. Flails are, I believe, still in use in out- 
of-the-way places. For a series of notes on 
flails, see recent numbers of the Proceedings 
of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 


Nicnoras, Bisnor_ or CoVvENTRY AND 
Licnrretp (10™ §. iii, 328). — There was 


not a Nicholas, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, if we may trust Le Neve’s 
*‘Fasti -Ecclesie Anglicane, in 1618, 
when Edmond Willis’s book was published. 
It appears that Philip Gibbs, writing in 1736, 
speaks of the work as dedicated to the Bishop 
of Bristol. If this be so, Nicholas Felton, 
who was Bishop of Bristol 1617-19, is the 
person meant. How the contradiction arose 
it is not easy to tell. Perhaps in the first 
edition there was an error in the see of the 
divine to whom Willis dedicated his book, 
and on its discovery a new and correct 
dedication may to the 
copies which remained unsold. 

copies whic 


The only Bishop of Lichfield with the 
Christian name of Nicholas was Cloose, or 
Close, who occupied that see for a portion 
of the year 1452. John Overall was bishop 
from 1614 to 1619. : 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Mr. A. R. Bayey and Mr. W. Norman also 
* to Nicholas Felton, Bishop of Bristol. } 


Cromer Street (10% §. iii. 248, 336). —It 
may be of interest to note that there was in 
Lloyd's Weekly News, Sunday, 9 April, an 
illustration of one of the houses referred to. 

Georce PorTTer. 

Highgate, N. 

A Miuirary Execution (10 §. iii, 304).— 
As the daughter of the late General Keate, 


|I may perhaps be allowed space to say, 


with reference to the note by W. 8., that 
my father was present at the military execu- 
tion, and any trifling inaccuracies in the 
narrative, as repeated by G. M. in 7. 2's 
Weekly, are probably due to the fact that 
some time has elapsed since he heard the 
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story from my father, and also that it is very 
difficult for a person to repeat in exact words 
an incident told anecdotally by some one 
else. My father had an exceptionally reten- 
tive memory, and I think it unlikely that he 
was mistaken in any details. 

I should like to add one little touch that 
does not appear in either account of the 
affair. The condemned man asked to see my 
father, who went into his cell unattended, 
shook hands with him, and said he was very 
sorry to see a comrade throw away his life in 
this manner. My father added that he had 
no personal feelings about the attempted 
murder: he was only the officer to whom 
violence had been offered. The prisouer 
thanked him, and said he had wished to tell 
him that he had no grudge of any kind 
against him, but, feeling he must shoot some 
body, had selected him on account of his 
being the adjutant. He then entrusted my 
father with a letter for his sister, and my 
father took a final leave of the man, with 
much kindness. Meira Keate. 

High Croft, Winchester. 


Bice, THe Dinron Hermit (10" §. iii. 285, 
336).—Under date 22 April I find the follow- 
ing paragraph in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’:— 

* There is a folio-sized etching of a whole-length 
portraitof John Bigg, the Dinton Hermit, ina clouted 
dress, with the following inscription: {Here follow 
particulars which have been already supplied.) The 
print is etched from a picture in the possession of 
Scroop Bernard, Esqy., of Nether Winchendon, 
Bu ks. 

Joun T. Pace, 

W. V. Ricuarpson anp tHe RusstaN 
Cuvurcu §. iii, 327).—The Rev. William 
Voase (not Voss) Richardson belonged to an 


East Yorkshire family connected with Anlaby | 


and Hull. He was of St. Bees Theological 
College, and was ordained by the Archbishop 
of York, deacon in 185], and priest in 1853, 
and was for a time curate of St. James’s, 
Whitehaven. Later he became a confirmed 
invalid, and went about in a bath-chair. He 
died at his residence at Bridlington Quay, 
20 October, 1881, aged sixty-one. On joining 
the Greek Church he took the Christian name 


Athanasius, and as the Rev. Athanasius 
Richardson he published these two little 
books :— 


Service of the divine and sacred Liturgy of our 
holy father John Chrysostom. Translated from 
the Greek according to the Euchologion, and com- 
— with the Slavonic. I6mo, pp. 106, London, 


The Marriage Service of the Greek Church. 
Translated from the Greek of the Euchologion. 
16mo, pp. 34, Oxford, 1874. 

W. C. B. 


| vol. i. 


James IT. Mepat (10 §. iii. 329).—The 
initials R. A. on this medal are those of 
Arondeaux, a medalist, probably of Flemish 
extraction, who was much employed by 
William IIT., and also executed several medals. 
for Louis XLV. His works are very numerous, 
and date from 1678 to 1702. Many of these 
are described in Hawkins’s ‘Medallic Illustra- 
tions,’ to which valuable work I am indebted 
for the above particulars. 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


A full description of this medal will be 
found in ‘ Medallic Illustrations of the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland,’ issued 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
p. 615. The initials R. A. are those 
of R. Arondeaux, a medalist, most likely of 
Flemish extraction. T. C. 

[Reply also from Mr. A. R. Bayiey. 


Famiry (10 §. iii. 225, 313).— 
The original way of spelling the name is 
Hessewelle. It is of county Durham origin ; 
there are many grants and confirmations in 
the Chapter Library at Durham. It is pro- 
bable the family ‘‘ trekked ” over the border 
at Carter Fell, not far from Jedburgh, and 


| several tombstones bearing their name remain 


in the abbey churchyard in that charmingly 
located town. The representative of the 
family is C. J. Haswell, of Meran, in the 
Austrian Tyrol. His father, in 1832, entered 
| the Austrian Imperial Railway service, and 
only died about ten years ago, aged eighty- 
one, and was chief engineer of the system, 
which he may be said to have originated. 
The whole of the genealogy from 1690 is in 
my possession, if any one desires the informa- 
tion. My friend C. J. Haswell has one son, 
| who is, | believe, the sole representative of 
the name. IHlis great-uncle was a distin- 
guished captain in the Royal Navy, who for 
his services in cutting out a ship from a 
French port was awarded a sword of honour 
by the underwriters. Unfortunately he died 
at sea shortly after this event. 

Of the Portsmouth branch of the Haswell 
family I should be glad of any information 
which your readers can give. 

F.R.N 


Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


. HASWELL. 


Mitier or Hine (10 §. iii. 324).— 
If the inscription on the stone at the entrance 
to the Miller vault in Sandon Church is 
correct, Nicholas Franklyn- Miller was the 
only child of Nicholas Miller. There is an 


elaborate monument on the west wall of the 
south aisle to the memory of this young man, 


i 
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and he is there stated to be the only son of 
Nicholas and Mary Miller. I suggest that 
Hester was the daughter of Mary Miller 
by her first husband, Capt. Watts, and 
perhaps assumed the name of Miller on her 
mother’s second marriage. Cussans (‘History 
of Hertfordshire’), under ‘Sandon,’ in a foot- 
note quotes some characteristic comments of 
the Rev. Thomas Tipping on the marriage of 
Nicholas Miller to Mary Watts. 

According to Cussans, the manor descended 
to Nicholas Franklyn-Miller’s aunt Jane, 
widow of William Northcliff. On her death, 
in 1749, the manor came by will to Edward 
Forester, with remainder to Edward Mundy, 
of Shipley (Derby), who had married Hester, 
sister to the before-mentioned Nicholas. In 
1767, at Edward Mundy’s death, the estate 
came to his son, Edward Miller-Mundy, who 
in 1790 sold it to William Baker, of Bayford- 
bury, and it is still in the possession of the 
Baker family. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 

PoRTRAITS WHICH HAVE LED TO MARRIAGES 
(10 §. iii. 287, 334).—The incident of a person 
falling in love with the portrait of a 
beautiful woman is a favourite one in Eastern 
tales. It is found in ‘The Seven Vazirs,’ 
‘The Story of the Goldsmith and the Singing 
Jirl’ (Clouston’s ‘ Sindibad,’ p. 166 and 
note 303); also in Scott’s ‘Tales from the 
Arabic,’ &e., 108; the ‘ Katha Sarit Sagara,’ 
Tawney’s translation, vol. i. p. 490, and 
vol. ii. p. 370; and in the * Dasa Kumara 
Charita’ (‘Adventures of Ten Princes’), 
which is translated by H. H. Wilson in 7%: 
Oriental Quarterly Magazine, Caleutta, 182s. 

A. Leer. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

Lawrance Famity or Batu (10 S. iii. 
308).—The Bath Abbey registers have been 
yublished, and they would probably assist 
Mrs. ance in her research. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovcn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Notes on Dickens AND 
THACKERAY (10 8. iii. 22, 73, 131, 151, 196, 275, 
337).—The late Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, 
in the introduction to his collection of ‘The 
Playsand Poemsof Charles Dickens,’ 1885, gives 
full particulars of Dickens's comic burletta 
in one act, ‘Is She his Wife? or, Something 
Singular, and of the circumstances attendant 
on the destruction by fire of the printed 
copy, as detailed in ‘N. & Q.” No doubt the 
omission by Mr. Forster of any mention of 
the piece in his ‘ Life of Dickens,’ coupled 
with the statement by Miss Hogarth and 


Miss Dickens (vide ‘Letters of Dickens,’ 


vol. i. p. 5) that ‘The Strange Gentleman’ 
and ‘The Village Coquettes’ were the 
novelist’s only contributions to the St. 
James’s Theatre, may have created some 
confusion, and raised a little doubt which 
fact has set at rest. 

The Literary Gazette, 11 March, 1837, speaks 
well of the piece. Harley, Miss Allison (after- 
wards Mrs. Seymour), and Madame Sala 
were in the cast. Robert WaALTeErRs. 

Ware Priory. 


Dryven’s Sisters (10 iii. 288).—The 
following details concerning Dryden’s sisters 
may be of use to your correspondent. Seven 
were baptized at Tichmarsh, Northants, viz., 
Agnes, 8 Oct., 1632; Rose, 18 Oct., 1633; 
Mary, 13 Nov., 1634; Lucy, 30 Jan., 1635[{ 6); 
Martha, 10 April, 1637; Abigail, 1 Aug., 1639; 
and Hannah, 26 Dee., 1644. Elizabeth, ? bap. 
1654 (see age at time of marriage); Frances, 
! bap. 1656 (see age at time of marriage) ; 
Hester ! 

With regard to the marriages of the ten 
sisters I cannot give such full details as I 
should wish. Agnes is stated by Malone and 
others to have married Sylvester Emylyn, of 
Stamford. Rose married, as his second 
wife, John Laughton, D.D., of Catworth, 
Hunts, whose only son Erasmus died young, 
and whose epitaph was written by the poet. 
In the church of Culworth Magna there is 
an elaborate M.I. stating that Rose Laughton 
died 26 Dec., 1710, aged seventy-seven. Lucy 
Dryden married, in 1661, Stephen Wombweil 
(not Umwell, as Scott has it), of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, distiller (see Chester's * Marr. Lie.’). 
Elizabeth Dryden married, in 1684 5, Charles 
Bennett, of Christchurch, London, widower. 
Frances Dryden married, in 1684, Joseph 
Sand wel! (a tobaecconist according to Burke), 
of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. Of the remaining 
sisters I can find no particulars beyond those 
supplied by Malone and other biographers of 
Dryden. Percy Drypen Munpy. 

Hov e, Sussex. 


** AN OLD WOMAN WENT TO MARKET” (10 
S. ii. 502 ; iii. 10, 74, 271).—1 am afraid that 
neither Mr. Warson nor Mr. Innes, to whom 
he refers, can claim to be the discoverer of 
the intimate connexion that exists between 
this familiar old nursery story and_ its 
parallels in ancient times. 

In the year 1889 | contributed a paper to 
the Folk-Lore Society, which was printed in 
The Folk- Love Journal for that year (pp. 202- 
264), on * Dorsetshire Children’s Games,’ &c., 
and at p. 246 1 state as follows :— 

* It is to be noted that these illustrations of 
forfeit rhymes or jingles are very similar in their 
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cumulative or backward repetition or refrain to| tion of the dignity of their gifts as writers) to be 


the widely known * The House that Jack Built,’ a} 
system of games or rhymes to which we may fairly 
attach considerable antiquity, if we believe that 
the original of our old friend (in the style of the 
well-known ‘Old Woman and her Pig’) is to_be 
found in the Chaldean language, and that. another 
of the same is in existence in a Hebrew MS. 
Mr. Watson will see from the authorities 
I there give that neither do I claim any | 
credit in this discovery. 
J. S. Upar, F.S.A. 


Antigua, W.L. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Die Aufuahme Lord Buyuvons in Deutschland wid sein 
Kintuss auf den jungen Heine. Von De. Wilhelm 
Ochsenbein. (Berne, Francke.) 
Tus work is solid and valuable as presenting 
ample materials concerning the reception of Byron's 
poetry in Germany. It has, in fact, if we may be 
allowed to say so, the merits and defects of German 
writing as they appear to our insular self-compla- 
cency. The author has no lightness of style, and 
reiterates somewhat needlessly quotations from 
early German criticisms of Byron which have no 
particular force or distinction. On the contrary, in 
a sentence or two of Goethe such as he gives, and 
such as Matthew Arnold has quoted in his essay 
on Byron, we tind both illumination and unim- 
peachable authority. In the main Dr. Ochsenbein 
takes, we think, a just view of the reasons for 
Byron's success ; but when after careful exposition 
of evidence we expect a generalization or a sentence 
which will place Byron in the stream of literary 
tendency of his day, and show why he went so 
swimmingly, we are disappointed. We have, how- 
ever, all the circumstances and symptoms of Ger- 
man Byronism laid out before us, and, in particular, 
we have an account of Goethe's attitude to his 
brother bard which ought to enable us to mitigate 
the surprise we may feel at Byron’s success on the 
Continent. Byron wrote mainly about himself, and 
it was the extraordinary power of his personality 
which made him so famous, aided by the fact that, 
as is abundantly shown here, the public when they 
bought his poetry had the sensation of being ad- 
mitted to a foreign tragedy in high life which was 
both mysterious and scandalous. There was much 
more, of course, in Byron than that; he was a 
pattern romantic, being in verpetual revolt: he 
struck fair blows at cant and Philistinism as well 
as Scotch reviewers; and he was cosmopolitan in 
the sense that he travelled and put his travels into | 
highly personal verse. It may be conceived that 
the elder Goethe saw in the Childe Harold of 1812 
a being not unlike the young Werther of 1774, | 
sentimentally sad and wounded by the fact that | 
the world did not endorse elective aflinities and 
repulsions. Such seems a much more reasonable | 
comparison than those quoted from a German book 
on *Byron’s Type of ese,’ which talks of the 
Prometheus of -Eschylus and the Satan of Mil- 
ton’s * Paradise Lost.’ These imperishable figures | 
are no mere Brocken enlargements of their creators, 
nor are two such severe artists (severe, We mean, 
in their restraint on themselves and their concep- 


ranked with one who confessedly wrote in a hurry, 
and could not do justice to splendid talents, though 
he had the need of self-expression. Many of the 
critical notices quoted by Dr. Ochsenbein dwell on 
Byron as containing many beautiful passages. That 
is, in fact, a confession of failure: he could not 
make an equal, concrete whole; he did not see life 
steadily ; he had passionate moments and an under- 
lying sincerity, but he was more evidently a poseur 
than anything. We may say that he was damned 
at birth, or even before it, since the ingenious his- 
torian of the Gordons, Mr. J. M. Bulloch, has shown 
the degeneracy of his forbears some way back. His 
fame in England has somewhat decayed, because, 
perhaps, a later generation of critics has found that 
much that used to be called first-rate poetry is 
really first-rate rhetoric. So at least it seems to 
the present reviewer, who was born into a period 
of many voices and no distinct authority, which 
naturally leads to irreverence, and a private re- 
valuation of public reputations. 

But whether Byron's lyrics are first-rate or not, 
he had, as Dr. Ochsenbein points out, influence on 
a onqoene lyrist, Heine, some of whose phrases 
may be derived from the poet he translated. How- 
ever, in this.case, the pale cheek, animated skele- 
tons, and other signs of gloom were to hand before 
Isyron’s influence came in Heine’s training. Both 
were bitter pessimists, unhappy in love, cynically 
proud, and full of mocking laughter; but the like- 
nesses between their lyrics are not prominent, 
except in the period of Heine's translation of 
yron’s * Farewell’ to his wife. Some of the 
parallels of language offered Dr. Ochsenbein wisely 
rejects ; others are distinctly uncertain, as contain- 
ing merely in each case the natural stuff of a 
darkened romantic mind returning with increasing 
satiety to its own enfeebled resources. Our author 
devotes two chapters to Heine’s tragedies ‘ Alman- 
sor’ and * Ratcliff’ and their connexion with Byron. 
These plays, however, are of no great moment, and 
do not, at any rate, call for notice in this country. 
We simply remark that here, as elsewhere, Dr. 
Ochsenbein is both industrious and ingenious, 
though he does not arrange his matter well, and his 
style is heavy. He quotes, as is natural, German 
books on Byron. We wonder if he knows well the 
views of French and English critics on his subject, 
of Taine. Scherer, and Matthew Arnold, himself a 
troubled spirit, who has left us both prose and 
poetry on Byron and Heine. This inheritance of 
poets one from the other is a good thing to see and 
understand, but it is all wasted if it does not bring 
with it the taste and the intuition for the thing 
which is poetry, which is in itself supreme, and 
shares with that other divine art, music, the quality 
of being essentially beyond analysis. 

A Register of National Bibliography. By William 
Prideaux Courtney. 2 vols. (Constable & Co.) 
Tuk compilation of the present work has been the 
dream of twenty years of Mr. Courtney's life and 


| the occupation of four. Collecting materials, a 


task desultory at first, became a fixed pursuit, 
which has been continued without intermission, 
Its accomplishment is opportune. For years the 
question of a bibliography of bibliographies has 
occupied the attention of scholars. A dozen years 
have elapsed since our late friend Chancellor 
Christie employed the words which Mr. Court- 
ney prints as a motto on his title-page: “The 
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first thing then needed in special bibliographies 
is a bibliography of bibliography.” Since that 
time we have received frequent contributions on 
the subject, and the expediency of a work of 
the kind is urged upon us by correspondents 
at home and abroad. Considering the admirable 
nature of the work accomplished by Frenchmen 
and Germans, it is from one or other of these 
that a work such as that now before us might 
have been expected. Since the task was to be 
accomplished “ an Englishman, it could scarcely 
have fallen into hands better than those in which 
itis. Wesay this as much from study of the book 
itself as from familiarity with Mr. Courtney’s past 
accomplishment. That a work such as this should 
spring forth perfect at all points is, of course, in- 
conceivable. None the less, we are able to indicate 
no omissions of importance. The only suggestion 
we have tooffer is that the work might with advan- 
tage be issued in an interleaved shape, so as to 
receive additions. This suggestion will lose its value 
if, as seems likely to be the case, enlarged editions 
succeed one another with the rapidity which, con- 
sidering the popularity of the subject of biblio- 
graphy, is to be expected. The arrangement is 
alphabetical, and is, of course, under subjects. For 
the purpose of cross-reference the index, which 
occupies seventy pages in three columns, and 
includes an immense number of entries, will abund- 
antly sutlice. References to ‘ N. & Q.’ are naturally 
frequent ; and when we turn to the entry ‘ Easter’ 
we find many allusions to the Seventh and 
following Series. Even more numerous are the 
references to Christmas. A good idea of the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. Courtney has worked may be 
obtained, as well as anywhere else, under ‘ Peri- 
odical.’ The book forms an indispensable portion 
of every reference library, will lighten the labours 
of innumerable workers, and will serve as an in- 
valuable guide to much approaching effort. We 
accord it a warm welcome. 


Author and Printer: a Guide for Authors, Elitors, 
Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, 
and Typists. By F. Howard Collins, with the 
Assistance of many Authors, Editors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press. (Frowde.) 

Mr. Howarp has successfully accom- 

plished an extremely difficult task. He modestly 

describes his book as “‘an attempt to codify the 
best typographical practices of the present day ”; 
but it is much more than this, being an extremely 
useful work of reference for every one concerned in 
the practical production of literature. That its 
suggestions are deserving of great consideration is 
evident from the fact that the list of those who 
have assisted Mr. Howard Collins includes Sir 

Leslie Stephen, who proposes the numbering of the 

first pages of chapters; Herbert Spencer, who 

discusses the termination ize or ise in verbs; and 

Prof. Skeat, who advocates the division of words 

according to their pronunciation. The book 

justifies its comprehensive title; for the author 
will find explained and exemplitied the difference 
between long primer and bourgeois type; the 

bibliographer will see the number of inches in a 

page of a crown Svo or pott Svo book, and the sizes 

of all kinds of paper; while punctuation has many 
paragraphs devoted to it, and the mysteries of 
proof-correction are duly illustrated. Journalists 
who wish to introduce scraps of foreign languages 
are not overlooked. The gentleman who headed a 


paragraph “ Exeunt Mr. Smith” may learn how to 
correct his mistake, as may the writers who referred 
to ‘ta strata” and used “‘béte noir” under the 
impression that it is good French. A reference to 
Mr. Howard Collins’s book shows that Bryan 
Waller Procter’s name is misspelt in the article 
‘Anagram’ in the ‘Harmsworth Encyclopedia,’ 
and the name of Charles Mathews in the illus- 
trations of actors in the same work. W.C. B. has 
more than once pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
“ Bishopsthorpe ” is a migspelling of the residence 
of the Archbishop of York : the correct form is 
duly entered by Mr. Collins. In ‘Who's Who,’ 
s.v. Kennett, may be found Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge: Mr. Collins indicates why this is wrong. 
The abbreviations included are extremely numer- 
ous; and the examples given above of the wide 
scope of ‘Author and Printer’ show that readers 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ will find much to interest them in the 
results of Mr. Collins's indefatigable labours. 


Marriage Licences from the Oficial Notebooks of the 
Archdeaconry of Supiolk deposite d at the Ipswich 
Probate Court, 1413-1674. (Privately printed.) 

Mr. Cutspe is a zealous worker in the wide fields of 

genealogy. He has issued many volumes illustrative 

of family history, but it is safe to say that not one 
of them is more important than the present. This 
calendar must be of great value to all who are at 
work on seventeenth-century genealogy as supple- 
menting the marriage registers of Suffolk, and also 
in a great degree supplies their place when they do 
not exist. We are aware that the parish register 
of weddings was in those days the only absolutely 
satisfactory proof that a wedding had taken place ; 
but this has been found too often to be unavailable. 

All parish registers, as every student of pedigree-lore 

knows, ought to begin in 1538, and be continued in 

unbroken series to the present time; but there are 
very few places wherein this ideal state of things is 
to be found. There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, it is by no means certain that 

the original order was obeyed in every parish 

throughout the land ; indeed, it is highly probable 
that in some cases it was not. Secondly, there 
were many reasons why, in the distracted times of 
the Reformation period, when the clergy were 
continually on the move, the duties of their 
office should be negligently performed. When the 
Elizabethan settlement had become firmly estab- 
lished, things went on in a more orderly manner, 
and the registers seem to have been, on the whole, 
well kept. This applies also to the first forty years 
| of the seventeenth century; but when the Civil 
| War was approaching there was a change for the 
worse. It has been surmised that many of the 

Royalist clergy, when expelled from their homes, 

took their registers away with them, and that, ina 

| similar manner, when their Puritan successors were 
| driven forth by the ‘Black Bartholomew” Act, 
their registers were often treated as private pro- 
| perty. It must be remembered, also, that during 
|the greater part of the time covered by the 
Commonwealth and the two Protectorates the 
lrecording of births, marriages, and deaths. 
was, by statute, a lay ottice, performed by an 
| official called “the register,” who received his 
lappointment from the local justices of the 
peace. These facts, apart from the shameful care- 
lessness of later days, are suflicient to explain why 
these precious documents are so often wanting, 

and to indicate how important it is to have a 
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calendar of marriage licences to supply their place, 
for though the issue of a licence is not an absolute 
proof that a wedding followed, there is in almost 
every case an overwhelming probability that it did 
so. In those times, as it is to-day, the poor could 
not afford licence-fees, so were content with banns ; 
but it is probable that nearly all those who were 
well-to-do were married by licence, therefore it is 
safe to assume that we have here an almost com- 
plete catalogue of the marriages whi h took place 
among the upper and middle classes in the Arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk during sixty-one of the most 
stirring years of the seventeenth century, except 
during the time when marriages took pla e before 
the justices of the peace, and some years in the 
reign of Charles IL. for which the entry books are 
missing. 

lo the student of surnames, as well as the 
genealogist. this calendar must prove of much 
interest. For example, in 140 we have mention of 
a Nicholas Ulfe, of Beccles. Can this be the name 
of some Scandinavian settler that had become here- 
ditary’ In 1630 mention is made of a Thomas 
Mawe, seemingly of Burgh. There were persons of 
that name at Rendlesham in 1577, and a man bear- 
ing the same surname was churchwarden of Epworth, 
in the Isle of Axholme, in 1556. We have met with 
the name in earlier documents with the pretix a/fe, 
which indicates a local origin, but have failed to 
discover where or what is Mawe. 

There has been a continuous movement south- 
wards of the younger sons of northern families, but 
we have come upon very few undoubted examples 
here. A William Swinburne, of Stratford, occurs 
in 1619. and an Elizabeth Swinborne, of Eyke, in 
1640. These persons, we may be pretty confident, 
were of the same race as Thomas Swinburne, who 
wrote a treatise on wills, which was long of great 
authority and is at the present by no means useless. 
here was also Henry Swinburne, whose travels in 
Spain in the earlier years of George IIL. are still of 
interest, and, by far the most noteworthy of all, the 
great poet who is still with us. There was at 
Aldeburgh in 1628 a Richard Lilborne, who it is 
safe to conclude was a cousin, near or remote, of 
“Freeborn John.’ The “Thomas Raynsborrow, 
gent., of London,” who in 1639 married Margaret 
Cole, of Woodbridge, was the son of William 
Rainborowe, a sailor who waged successful warfare 
on the Salee pirates, for which good service Charles I. 
offered him knighthood, and on his declining the 
honour presented him with a valuable chain and 
medal. When the Civil War broke out Thomas 
served the Parliament both on sea and land. He 
was killed at Doncaster on 29 October, 1648, by a 
body of desperate men from the Royalist garrison at 
Pontefra Se and was buried at Wapping. As he 
was held to be one of the most important leaders of 
the Independent party, his death caused much 
excitement. The body was met at Tottenham High 
Cross, and all the “ well affected” of London were 
requested to join the funeral procession. The Mer- 
urius Impartialix of the time says the funeral was 
joined by 1,500 horse and upwards of fifty coaches. 
This valuable calendar has for the first time dis- 
closed his wife's surname. 


‘ 


The National Review and The Gentleman's Magqa- 
cine reached us too late for inclusion in our earher 
note The article of most general interest in the 
former is that by Mr. A. C. Benson on ‘An Eton 


Education.’ Few individuals are more competent 


to speak on the subject. Mr. Benson finds the 
pe to consist in the ‘“tabsence of ade- 
quate intellectual stimulus in the prescribed work 

...& disproportionate belief in the rewards of 
athletics [a curious ellipsis that], and the pressure 
of an immature code of morals.” Pretty much the 
same could be said of most great schools. Dr. 
Francis Bond has an article on ‘The Bath Cure,’ 
and Mr. D.S. MacColl one on ‘ The Royal Academy 
and National Art.’ There are important papers on 
Russian affairs.—In The Gentleman's Mr. Holden 
MaeMichael continues his ‘Charing Cross and its 
Immediate Neighbourhood,’ Mr. Henley J. Arden 
has a paper on ‘The Duchess of Feria,’ and Mr. 
William Miller an account of ‘A Tour through 
Thessaly,’ which, at the outset at least, is full of 
interest and suggestion. Mr. Forest Ridge’s ‘The 
Discoverer’ opens out a pleasing and original vein 
of humour. 


Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, of London, Hull, and 
York, will publish shortly a work entitled ‘ Forty 
Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial 
Mounds of East Yorkshire, including Romano- 
British Discoveries and a Description of the Ancient 
Entrenchments on a Section of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, founder of the 
Mortimer Museum at Dritlield. The book will con- 
tain over 1,009 photo - illustrations (from pencil 
drawings by Agnes Mortimer) of interesting relics 
found in the district, and upwards of 150 other 
illustrations, diagrams, Xc. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each hote, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
oadiine. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “Duplicate.” 

Mentor.—1. For “County Guy see chap. iv. of 
Scott’s ‘Quentin Durward.’— 2%. Needy knife- 
grinder, whither are you going?” is the first line of 
Canning’s ‘Friend of Humanity and the Knuife- 
Grinder,’ which appeared in The Anti-Jacobin 
Review. *The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin Review’ 
has been republished recently by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 

kK. L. Monrron (* Beaconsfield’s Birthplace”), 
Mx. Vincent's article appeared 7" iii. 441. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 


lisher”—at the Olflice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


The WARS of RELIGION. 

KING LEOPOLD II.: HIS RULE in BELGIUM and on the CONGO, 

LA VIE et L’U:UVRE de ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The MORALS of MARCUS ORDEYNE. A DAUGHTER of KINGS. HEARTS of WALES. A 
VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. SETH of the CROSS. The WHITE TERROR and the RED. 
The MANITOBAN, JORN UHL. 

ITALIAN BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ANDREW D. WHITE. RUSSIA in REVOLUTION. The KING n 
EXILE. CHURCH and STATE in ENGLAND. DO WE BELIEVE? ANCIENT LAW. 
The SOUL. DR. GRENFELL’'S PARISH. A SELF-MADE MAN'S WIFE. The INVENTORS. 
GUIDE to PATENT LAW and the NEW PRACTICE. REPRINTS. 

The COMMITTEE of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of the PRESS in LONDON. CROMWELL 
and IRISH PRISONERS. LAMB’S LETTERS. THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 
ORIENTALISTS, 

ICE or WATER. RESEARCH NOTES. TOTEMISM and the DOMESTICATION of ANIMALS, 

The NEW GALLERY. 

The OPERA at COVENT GARDEN. 

SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. ‘The CREOLE. JASPER BRIGHT. EPIC(:NE. BROTHER 
OFFICERS. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DERBYSHIRE. IMPERIAL JAPAN. 

A REGISTER of NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

QUEEN MARGOT and the END of the VALOIS. 

NEW NOVELS:—tThe Disciple’s Wife; In Search of the Unknown; The Macdonnells; Playing the 
Game; The Taming of the Brute; Guthrie of the ‘Times’; The House of Merrilees; Aunt 
Phipps ; The Girl of La Gloria ; Le Passé Vivant. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. ESSAYS and SKETCHES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The White Peril in the Far East; Mr. Asquith ; The Working Constitution 
The Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War; The Phantom Torpedo-Boats; Une Année de 
Politique Extérieure; The Man in the Pulpit; Letters from Catalonia; The Grey Brethren ; 
Author and Printer; Brichanteau Célibre ; New Editions. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LAMB'S LETTERS; The LITERARY DEPARTMENT at SOMERSET HOUSE; The SOURCES of 
SHELLEY'S ROMANCES; An UNKNOWN EDITION of THEOPHRASTUS; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sedgwick’s Text-Book of Zoology; Garden Colour; Steam Pipes; Astronomical Books ; 
Totemism and the Domestication of Animals ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy; Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits ; Lord Grimthorpe ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Ring des Nibelungen ; Il Barbiere ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Sir Henry Irving’s Season; John Chilcote; You Never Can Tell; Leah Kleschna; The 
Dictator ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
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RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 
EMBRACES ALL THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS, TRAVEL AND SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
LITERATUREAND ART, POETRY AND ESSAYS, TOPOGRAPHY, 

FICTION, REVIEWS, AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


NEWEST AND BEST ‘BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


Over 800 Branches to which Subscribers may be transferred, and 
books forwarded to their orders, carriage free. 


Terms and Particulars on application. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS AND VALUABLE NEW 
REMAINDERS OFFERED AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 

Many Thousands of Volumes of Important Works in all branches of 


General Literature, suitable for Students, Institutions, Libraries, 
Presents, &c., Carriage Free to any of the Railway Bookstalls. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office: 186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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